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ITTLE news of importance has come to us from Europe - 
during the past month. France has been discussing the powers 
ofthe present government, no very definite end having been reached 
as to the true character of Marshal MacMahon’s government. 
The Legitimists and Bonapartists hold that the Septennat, as it is 
called, is merely an interregnum or temporary government which 
may be made to give place at any moment to a permanent one. 
On the other hand the Republicans claim that the powers given to 
the Marshal for seven years cannot be taken from him by the As- 
sembly, and that the present form of government cannot be 
changed. It is odd thus to see the men who overthrew the reign 
of Thiers, and placed the sovereign power in the Marshal’s hands 
holding the first theory, while those who bitterly opposed the revo- 
lution of the 24th of May, are warm supporters of the other view. 
The Marshal, in very calm letters and speeches, professes that he 
has no business but that of maintaining order during the seven 
years, and declines to commit himself to the theories of any par- 
ties. He is said to be by no means pieased with the late birth- 
day speech of the young Napoleon, in which he (MacMachon) is 
alluded to as if he were but keeping the seat warm for the Prince 
while he remains in England, in order to finish his military edu- 
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cation. The Committee of Thirty appointed long ago has drafted 
an important law on the right of suffrage which has occasioned 
much, and some fiery discussion. It makes few changes. One of 
them at least seems to be wise in view of past experience. The 
law makes six months’ residence in the district a pre-requisite to 
the right of voting, which of course would cut off the ‘‘colonizing”’ 
many who have frequently been the cause of riot in Paris and 
Lyons, and had no small share in elections like that of M. Baro- 
det last spring. Another provision changes the voting age from 
21 to 25, which it is thought will disfranchise a million and a half 
of voters. There are no educational or property qualifications 
attached to the right of suffrage by this measure. The chance for 
that has long gone by. 


Ir must have been pleasant news for lovers of order and quiet in 
Paris, when they picked up the journals the other day and found 
that Henri Rochefort and Pascal Grousset had escaped from con- 
finement in New Caledonia, and were en route for Leicester Square 
or Belgium. It has been equally agreeable to all well disposed 
persons in the country to learn that they are to take the United 
States on their way. It is to be regretted that these distinguished 
travelers will not see us at the time when certain gentlemen, who 
oppose the centennial celebration on this ground, especially, think 
that we offer to foreigners a terrible spectacle, to wit: during the 
fire and fury of a Presidential election. ‘The effect upon these ad- 
mirers of ideal Republics might be beneficial. Rochefort’s health, 
by the way, is quite remarkable. Half a dozen times during his 
imprisonment he was reported to be at the point of death. Our 
sympathies were wickedly aroused by stories predicting that he 
could not survive his trial, or that the voyage to New Caledonia 
would surely finish him. But here after that threatening voyage, 
and a short sojourn in durance vile, he is not only well enough to 
escape to sea in an open boat, but it is said, proposes to lecture 
in the United States, on his way across our unhappy country. The 
proverbial nine lives of a cat are nothing to this! 


Tue telegrams from Spain remind one of those which the Wash- 
ington correspondents used to delight to send to the North during 
the war, announcing with perfect regularity every twenty-four 
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hours that the Government was about to take vigorous measures to 
put down the Rebellion. Marshal Serrano has been busily engaged 
in vigorous efforts to put down the Carlists. After the defeat of 
Moriones, which seems to have been signal, the Dictator took active 
command himself; but thus far his experience has been as unhappy 
as his predecessor’s. In his attempt to relieve Bilbao, to which 
the Carlists have laid siege, he has been repulsed and at the last 
accounts, his prospects were no brighter. Bilbao is a large and 
important city and its fall would be a great triumph for the Car- 
lists. Their position is described as almost impregnable and their 
numbers are said to be increasing. On the other hand, a recent 
dispatch gives a pitiful account of Serrano’s forces. The last, 
however, with which the cable man has favored us, repeats again 
the story that the Government is about to take vigorous measures, 
etc., etc., etc. 


Durinc the past winter the number of marine disasters has been 
appalling. The Atlantic has been unusually tempestuous, and the 
shipwrecks have not been confined to vessels of the smaller or 
medium class. This month of April, marked last year by the 
loss of the White Star ship Atlantic, has witnessed two terrible 
disasters to the French line. There is a singular similarity in the 
cases of the Europe and the Amerique. Both ships have recently 
been lengthened ; both sprung a leak in the new part ; on both 
the pumps proved defective and almost useless, and both were 
abandoned under circumstances which—judged by our present 
knowledge—reflect little credit on French seamanship. Had the 
Europe been properly provided with steam pumps, she might have 
been saved, as well asthe Amerique. Indeed, it is the opinion of 
Mr. Buck, the officer who attempted to bring her into port, that if 
he had been. allowed to take possession in the evening, instead of 
the next morning, when the water had risen and put out the fires, 
he could have saved the ship. It seems as if the French captain 
had abandoned his vessel without the proper investigation as to 
her condition. More haste and certainly worse speed were shown 
in the case of the Amerique. More than twenty-four hours after 
her abandonment, she is found floating in the trough of a rough 
sea, in such condition as to be brought into Portsmouth three days 
afterwards. without very great difficulty. French seamanship cer- 
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tainly shows to no advantage in either case ; nor is it creditable to 
French character that an attempt has been made to throw part of 
the blame of the Europe’s loss upon the English officers who saved 
her passengers, and sought to save her too; and in the case of the 
sister ship to shift the responsibility of her supposed loss upon the 
English shipbuilders. It isahappy thing that in the case of both 
vessels the transfer of many hundreds of men and women was 
made in mid ocean, in a storm, with the loss of but one life. 





THE Samana Bay Company has come to grief. Having omitted 
to pay the rent due on the 1st of January, it finds its privileges 
withdrawn, its charter revoked, and the treaty which gave it ex- 
istence annulled by the new President of Santo Domingo. The 
company seems to have been prepared for this action, and to have 
laid an anchor to windward by inducing the United States Govern- 
ment to become a sub-tenant of part of its possessions ; and we hear 
that it proposes to ask the President to interfere in its behalf. The 
device is a shrewd one, but we fancy not likely to work. Whet 
with currency bills, moieties, informers, investigations, the Loui- 
siana question, the Arkansas question, the South Carolina 
question and the like, our rulers have enough business on their 
hands just now, even if the name of Santo Domingo has lost sig- 
nificance and ceased to teach them caution. 


THE Connecticut election is full of significance and at the same 
time it is not. Connecticut is always an uncertain State, and 
this year the feuds among the Republican leaders, coupled with 
the strength of Governor Ingersoll and the prestige of his excel- 
lent administration, would have made the result doubtful in any 
case. But on the other hand, the prize for which both parties 
were contending was not the Governorship, which is open every 
year, but the seat in the Senate occupied for the past six years by 
Governor Buckingham. Under these circumstances, the defeat 
of the Republicans is a severe blow. Their candidate this year 
was an excellent one, the leader of the bar in New Haven, and 
nothing was left undone to win success. But in Connecticut, as 
in some other States of the Union, many of the best men in the 
Republican ranks have become disheartened and disgusted ; and 
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in such a state of feeling there seem to be worse things in this 
life than the defeat of one’s party. Some stayed away from the 
polls and others even voted aginst the ticket, from the belief that 
a defeat perhaps would be beneficial punishment to the leaders of 
the party. It must be added, too, that the Democracy of Con- 
necticut is of rather a liberal and practical kind. It is very apt to 
place good men before the people, and is not entirely incapable 
of taking advantage of its opponents’ mistakes. It has courted, 
too, rather than repelled the advances of the Liberals, and of dis- 
contented Republicans, with evident benefit to itself. Should the 
re-election of so admirable a Governor as Mr. Ingersoll be fol- 
lowed by the choice of some equally good man as Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s successor, there will be no occasion to regret this Republi- 
can defeat ; but there is great danger, from what we hear, of the 
election of some one who will strengthen neither the State, the 
Senate, nor the cause of reform. 





WE ventured to predict in last month’s issue, though but two 
ballots had then been cast, that neither Judge Hoar nor Mr. Dawes 
would be elected successor to Mr. Sumner, and that the new Sen- 
ator would be chosen without Democratic votes. For a fortnight 
or ten days before, the final ballot, Mr. Adams might have been 
chosen Senator. At no time was it possible to elect Judge Curtis. 
Day after day the breach widened between the Dawes men and the 
Hoar men, and the chances of each grew more desperate. Offers 
of compromise were rejected, and neither party would yield an 
inch. So the matter stood for a fortnight. ‘The Dawes men were 
the first to show signs of weakness, and a proposition came from 
them to give up their man if the Hoar men would unite in a reso- 
lution eulogizing his life and works. This weak offer was at once de- 
clined with scorn, and the usual formality was again gone through 
with. At length the threatening split in the party frightened the 
wiser and cooler heads, and compromise became possible. The 
Hoar men having succeeded in casting 93 votes for their candi- 
date to Dawes 92, were willing to yield him as an offering to peace. 
But here the breach was torn asunder violently again ; for it turned 
out that Butler’s friend, the unselfish Dr. Loring, was the next 
choice of the Dawes party, and for him the Hoar men indignantly 
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refused to vote. Theconvention met; the excitement was intense. 
Adams ran up to 29 votes, and would have perhaps been chosen 
on the next ballot, when a recess was proposed and carried. The 
leaders of the Republican wings had a conference with Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilson, and yielding to his earnest entreaties, agreed to 
shake hands and make it up. The convention reassembled, the bal- 
loting recommenced, and Governor Wm. B. Washburn was at 
once elected. He is a graduate of Yale, and served for three or 
four terms in Congress; but he is best and most favorably known 
as the successful opponent of Butler in his raids upon the gov- 
ernorship. It is no mean triumph for the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts that after a three weeks’ contest, which had apparently 
become bitter, they could reunite in the choice of so excellent a 
character, and so determined an enemy of what has come to be 
called all over the country ‘‘ Butlerism.’”’ A man of strong and 
resolute character, strict integrity and fair talents, he will make 
an efficient and respectable Senator. Had either Judge Hoar or 
Mr. Adams been elected, Massachusetts would have had a repre- 
sentative worthy of her best days. As it is, with Mr. Boutwell 
and Governor Washburn, she will sink to the position of most of 
the other states, few of which are now-a-days represented in the 
Senate by men of high character or great ability. 


‘T'HE beautiful condition of affairs with which we have grown 
familiar in Louisiana, seems to have had its effect upon Arkansas. 
At the gubernatorial election some time ago, the candidates were 
Joseph Brooks and Elisha Baxter. The latter was declared elected, 
and took his seat as governor ; but there were loud cries of fraud, 
and Brooks contested the election. Little has been heard of the 
matter until recently, when, having obtained a decision of the 
circuit court in his favor, he marched up with a party of his sup- 
porters and forcibly took possession of the State House and all 
that therein was. Baxter seems to have been caught napping, or 
at least, more off his guard than experience would show to be safe 
for a southern or southwestern governor, and all that he has thus 
far seemed able to do, has been to stand at a safe distance, and 
dare the usurping Brooks to do so again, and threaten that he 
would tell his big brother at Washington. The ‘big brother,’’ 
to whom such family incidents have become an old story, very 
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sensibly declined to interfere ; and Baxter and Brooks have for the 
past five days remained in the attitude of two warlike chickens, 
gazing defiantly into each others’ eyes. Up to this time, however, 
neither has yet jumped, and there is some comfort to lovers of 
peace to be drawn from the fact that both declare themselves to 
be on the defensive. Offenses will come, however, very easily, 
out of such a condition of affairs; and the figure which Arkansas 
makes in the eyes of the world, is at once distressing and disgrace- 
ful. Brooks holds the State House and Baxter the chief part of 
Little Rock; mutual fear keeps open a strip of neutral territory 
between the two parties, on the borders of which their pickets are 
posted and sentinels march up and down, after the most approved 
fashion. Each side declares itself driven to this warlike necessity 
by the wickedness of the other, and both express the most vehe- 
ment yearning fora peaceful settlement by the courts. The Presi- 
dent has advised the latter course, and sensibly refused to inter- 
fere beyond instructing the United States officers to prevent 
bloodshed ; but the supreme court, we understand, will not regu- 
larly meet until September. What in the meantime is to become 
of the peaceful inhabitants of Little Rock, to whom the personal 
disputes of a hundred Brookses or Baxters are of small account, 
or the fair fame of the sovereign State of Arkansas ? 





Ir is premature, perhaps, to speak of the Sanborn investigation, 
for the Committee of Ways and Means has not yet made its re- 
port. It is easy however to form a correct estimate of the whole 
business. The most lamentable feature of the investigation was 
the examination of the Secretaries of the Treasury. Mr. Richard- 
son testified practically that he knew nothing about this or any 
other matter connected with the contract; that Mr. Boutwell 
made it, and Mr. Sawyer or Mr. Banfield prepared the papers, 
which he signed as ‘‘ mere matter of routine ;’’ that he was in the 
habit of signing such papers as were presented to him, if they hap- 
pened to be marked in a certain way by the clerk or chief of 
bureau, and admitted that in point of fact the clerks of the De- 
partment ‘‘run’’ it, though, as the Secretary said apologetically, 
“not entirely.’’ Mr. Sawyer, the Assistant Secretary, seemed to 
know more of the business than his chief, and acknowledged greater 
acquaintance with the Sanborn contract ; but he threw the blame 
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upon Mr. Banfield, the solicitor, who immediately returned it 
with thanks, and at this moment it is going about like a shuttle- 
cock among the heads of the Treasury Department. Sanborn has 
produced his accounts, though we are not told whether he kept 
them in pencil, in a little memorandum book, after the manner of 
Oakes Ames of virtuous memory. He denied vehemently ever 
having paid money to General Butler, though he had paid some 
forty thousand of his hard-earned dollars to one Prescott, a 
henchman, of the Essex Statesman. It is an unsatisfactory state- 
ment, to say the least. The indictment which District Attorney 
Tenney, of Brooklyn, had prepared with the greatest difficulty 
(for he received no help whatever from the authorities in Wash- 
ington, in spite of repeated efforts to obtain it) against Sanborn 
& Company, has fallen to pieces on technical grounds, and the 
parties have been discharged. There is little doubt that the con- 
tract system has received a blow, and that Mr. Sanborn wiil, in 
the future, have to turn his talents in other directions than in act- 
ing as champion of his defrauded country. How permanent or 
thorough the reform will be, remains to be seen. 


THE President has vetoed the Senate Currency Bill. The news 
has just reached us as we go to press, and we hear much of the 
indignation of the ‘‘inflationists,’’ and the joy of the ‘‘ resump- 
tionists.’? His behavior during the past fortnight had led no one 
to anticipate this action, the most sanguine of his admirers among 
the hard money men not daring to predict what he would do. 
The pressure brought to bear upon him in favor of the bill was 
undoubtedly terribly strong, and he has shown great force of 
character in resisting it. Butler, Cameron, Logan, Morton, and 
others of his trusted advisers, were warm advocates of the ‘‘ more 
money”’ policy. Conkling alone, of his confidential friends, op- 
posed the bill. Indeed, the other day, when a number of the 
leading merchants of New York called at the White House to pre- 
sent the resolutions of a great meeting held in that city, and urge 
the President to veto the Senate bill, they were kept waiting in 
the ante-chamber half an hour in order that General Butler, who 
had hurried in just before their arrival, might finish his talk with 
out interruption. Those who remembered the effect upon the 
Presidential mind of a similar timely visit of Senator Patterson’s 
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before the reception of the South Carolina taxpayers’ delegation, 
anticipated rough treatment for the bloated bond-holders and sel- 
fish capitalists of New York. But they were received with no unu- 
sual demonstration and no unusual cordiality, and the interview 
was as bare of interest as even General Grant could make it. But 
he did seem to intimate that he required no instruction from New 
York, and even resented an attempt at the like which had come 
from the direction of Boston. He certainly led no one to expect 
as much as he has given us. Of course, there will be intense bit- 
terness over the veto, and many who have been singing the Presi- 
dent’s praises will change their tune. But when the excitement 
shall at length have subsided, the sober second thought of the 
masses of his countrymen will thank President Grant for this veto, 
as sincerely as they ever did General Grant for his greatest and 
most signal victories. He has killed a measure which, founded 
on the worst theories in finance, was most to be dreaded, not for 
what it did, but for what it made possible; and he has given Con- 
gress an opportunity which it did not deserve, to turn in the direc- 
tion where only safety lies. It is not easy to exaggerate the effect 
upon our credit among foreign lenders had this bill become a law. 
The judgment and the courage of the President have saved the peo- 
ple from their representatives—perhaps even from themselves. 
We are not yet able to judge well of the effect of this veto upon 
politics. ‘The Democrats are as divided as the Republicans. The 
day may not yet be at hand, but there are men who look to the 
formation of new parties upon this issue of the currency alone. 
But the bud is perhaps yet green, and Time is your only ripener. 








METHODS OF VALUATION OF REAL ESTATE FOR 
TAXATION. 


HE discussion of taxation that affects the rights, property and 
welfare of communities should be conducted with the pur- 

pose of ascertaining principles, which, when adhered to in the 
enactment of laws, will work uniformly and justly in their appli- 
cation to the subjects upon which a levy is made. It is too often 
treated by disputants, in the excitement of political and partizan 
contests, as an evil from which there is no escape, which yields no 
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substantial benefits, and as crushing the energies of the people 
without any compensation for its exaction. 

From their very nature, discussions under such circumstances 
are accompanied with exaggerated and inaccurate statements, and 
so far as they have a tendency to promote and exact fidelity in 
public officers, or curtail improvident or wasteful expenditure of 
public money by those invested with the power and responsibility, 
may measurably be productive of good results, but they are sel- 
dom conducted with the intention or in a manner calculated to 
elucidate any of its intricacies or perfect or improve the system 
itself. 

LTaxation is as necessary in all civilized countries for the com- 
fort, convenience and protection of their citizens as are the wages of 
labor or profit of trade and commerce in providing the people 
with the moneys required in their private expenditures and in well 
governed states and municipalities, it yields as large a return and 
as many compensating benefits as any outlay made by individuals 
on private account. } 

With this view of the importance of dispassionate investigation 
to arrive at methods for the just and equal distribution of local 
taxation, it is proposed to call attention, as briefly as a considera- 
tion of the subject will admit of, to one of the necessary incidents 
in promoting equality of payments, the enactment and rigid adher- 
ence in the execution of the law of a‘rule of valuation which will 
not only furnish those charged with the duty of valuing for tax 
assessment or revising the returns made, with the most reliable 
guide in the performance of their official obligations, and at the 
same time present some facts and reasons which can be advanced 
for and against the several methods heretofore in use, for public 
attention. 

It is not, however, intended at this time to consider the practi- 
cal operation of a rule upon any of the many classes of property 
other than real estate, which, under all the complex systems of the 
States of America, as well as in England, forms the largest and 
most certair basis for taxation for local requirements—the same 
rules will apply to most other kinds of property, but as there are 
known exceptions it is thought best to confine this examination of 
the subject to the one class of property which forms the largest por- 
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tion of the aggregate of the returns, and is the most difficult to 
value correctly. 

Before proceeding further it may not be uninteresting, and is 
certainly instructive, to ascertain from the statutes the authorized 
modes or rules of valuation which have been adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania at different periods of time from its first settlement to the pres- 
ent day. The experience of the past, when understood in this, 
as in all other matters, furnishes an index to many errors which 
can be avoided without the penalty of a second trial. 

The law prescribed by the colonial statutes, and which remained 
unchanged after Independence, until 1795, simply required estates 
(seated lands) to be equally and impartially assessed, and the 
assessor was sworn or affirmed that ‘‘ The rates ...... be duly and 
equally assessed according to the best of thy skill and knowledge, 
and herein thou shalt spare no person for favor or affection, nor 
grieve any for hatred or ill-will.’’ The exact measure of equality 
arrived at during the last century under the directions stated can 
not now be accurately known, but it is probable that as no costly 
public improvements were undertaken by the authorities, such as 
the introduction of water and gas into cities, the paving and drain- 
ing of streets, and the construction of large bridges, the support 
of a system of public schools for the education of youth, the main- 
tenance of numbers of police made necessary by dense population, 
the purchase and adornment of parks and pleasure grounds for 
the health and recreation of the people, and with inefficient means 
and dependence on voluntary assistance for the extinguishment of 
fires, and the absence of many other municipal provisions and con- 
veniences now deemed indispensable, that with an unequal and 
indifferent execution of the law, the small amount of money 
raised for local purposes upon. the basis returned, worked much 
teal hardship to the owners of estates. The colonial indebted- 
hess contracted in the French and Indian Wars was, during a por- 
tion of the time, a subject of much complaint ; but a conclusion 
may inferentially be drawn that the rating was not at the full value, 
from the legislation of the Commonwealth in 1782, wherein by 
enactment provision was made for levying and collecting the sum 
of £420,297.15, being the quota required of the State for that year 
for Federal use, to enable it to carry on the war for Independence 
with vigor and effect ; and instead of collecting it upon the exist- 
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ing basis for county rates, the new law provided for an assessment 
wherein all property was to be ‘‘ valued, and for for so much doné 
fide as they are worth or would sell for.’’ 

No material change seems to have been made in the directory 
provisions of the law for county rates and levies until 1795, when 
a code was enacted by which the command to the officers was to 
make ‘‘a just and faithful valuation,’’ and this was followed in 
1799 by a new code which contained the first definition as to what 
should be the standard for reaching equality in the words, that they 
(the assessors) ‘‘ shall proceed to value the property for what they 
think it will dod fide sell for in ready money.”’ 

The intention of the framers of this law evidently was to furnish 
a practical test for uniformity throughout the Commonwealth, in- 
stead of committing the decision of what shall constitute a just 
and faithful valuation to the undirected judgment of the assessor ; 
but with triple tax rates for State, county and borough or town- 
ship purposes imposed upon the same property, the effect of which 
will be more fully noticed hereafter, it was found impossible to 
secure a compliance with the law in all the counties or in all the 
townships within counties, and in order that injustice should not 
be done those willing to enforce it, a repealing act was passed in 
1808, and the county officers were vested with a discretion to agree 
upon such a method as would enable them to adjust the valuation 
according to circumstances, in the following words: ‘‘ That the 
commissioners shall fix upon some uniform standard to ascertain 
the dona fide value of all property, taking into consideration im- 
provements, proximity to market, and other advantages of situa- 
tion, so that the same relative value of property may be observed 
as it respects wards, townships, boroughs and districts in the same 
county, that is observed in the valuation of property in the same 
township.”’ 

This flexible or discretionary clause remained in force until the 
Revisers of the civil code reported a new act in 1834, in which 
they retained the provision quoted, substituting the word “real” 
for ‘“dond fide,” and making a few other unimportant verbal al- 
terations, and it was again adopted. 

In 1836 the State government committed a grave financial error 
by repealing all taxes upon real and personal property for its rev- 
enue, and substituted for this resource a bonus from the Bank of 
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the United States. The crisis which preceded 1840 found it with 
an uncompleted system of railroad and canal improvements, which 
had been undertaken to facilitate state and inter-state transporta- 
tion, and the development of its mineral and agricultural wealth, 
and with a funded and floating debt contracted in their construc- 
tion of about $40,000,000: the perplexing question was forced 
upon the attention of the people at a time of great monetary de- 
pression, to devise means to maintain the credit and honor of the 
Commonwealth, and meet the increasing demands upon the 
treasury for the interest of debt, and for the ordinary governmental 
expenses, and for several consecutive years many radical changes 
in the tax laws were enacted. 

The method of ascertaining and appraising values by the act of 
1840, required ‘* That in all cases the estimates of the assessors, 
where practicable, shall be made as they would appraise the same 
in payment of a just debt from a solvent debtor, provided that in 
estimating the value of any real estate subject to the payment of 
any dower, ground-rent or mortgage, the principal of said dower, 
ground-rent or mortgage shall first be deduced, and the tax assessed 
on the remainder of the estimated value of said real estate.’’ 

The regulations prescribed, excepting the proviso for the de- 
duction of indebtedness, are those in operation by statute in the 
State of New York. 

It required the practical experience of one year only to demon- 
strate the folly of the requirements of this law, and that the change 
worked neither reform in the system nor increase of revenue. It 
was difficult, and indeed found impossible to materially augment 
the aggregate valuations of the several counties, each controlled 
by the fear that it would be compelled to pay an undue proportion 
of the State tax, and in many instances of encumbered estates, the 
remainder after the deduction of the debt from the assessed value 
was inconsiderable ; and on the other hand, holders of mortgages 
who were subject to the same rates concealed the fact of owner- 
ship and avoided the return of them. 

The stern necessities of the time caused speedy action on a cor- 
rective law. Legislators, a majority of whom are always timid 
when a subject so dangerous to personal popularity and partizan 
success as the imposition of taxes is forced upon their attention, 
were compelled to act, and devise ways and means which 
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would yield substantial results; accordingly, in 1841, the 
authority to deduct debts was repealed, and it was enacted 
that it should be the duty to ‘‘ assess, rate and value all ob- 
jects of taxation according to the actual value thereof, and at such 
ratesand prices for which the same would separately 4ond fide sell,” 
and to make this direction more emphatic, the oath which the 
assessors were obliged to take and subscribe to was reconstructed 
at the following session of the Assembly, a part of which is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ That you will honestly and to the best of your judgment 
assess and value every separate piece or tract of land with the im- 
provements thereon, within your (district) at the rate or price 
which you shall, after due examination and consideration, believe 
the same would sell for if sold singly and separately at a dond fide 
sale after full public notice.’’ And this continues to be the law 
of the Commonwealth. 

The several acts of assembly in force at different periods have 
been thus particularly stated for the reason that they contain the 
history of the efforts of a great State to equalize the public charges 
upon the property of its citizens, and assome of the methods tried 
and abandoned are in theory looked upon with favor by persons 
in a generation with but few living who have a personal remem- 
brance of their practical operation, that they may profit by the 
experience of their progenitors. 

The difficulties of approaching equality in urban assessments 
(absolute equality upon any rule or guide adopted being impossi- 
ble of attainment) is hardly appreciated by that portion of the 
people who give but occasional thought to the subject, or who have 
not been charged in some way with the duty of accomplishing it. 
Frequently, it is spoken of as a matter of easy performance ; but it 
will be found in most instances, that persons expressing such 
opinions have vague and indefinite ideas of the intricacies of the 
work, and have not considered or taken into account the fluctua- 
tion in prices and changing value of even real estate, the most 
stable and permanent of all kinds of property, occasioned by the 
plethora or stringency of money, the activity or depression of 
mercantile business, the shifting of trade, the extension of new 
improvements stimulating surrounding values, the conduct of an 
unpleasant or annoying business which makes neighboring prop- 
erties less desirable and of diminished worth, and many other 
causes which are active and disturbing in their effects. 
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Notwithstanding this, however, it is possible and practicable to 
make a fair appraisement, which corrected, at annual periods, 
will produce substantial equality ; but to accomplish it, all who are 
engaged in the work must be guided by some one standard or 
rule, and if there be any difference in opinion as to its meaning, 
they should at least apply it by one and same interpretation to 
property in the several districts in which they may be engaged. 

The methods prescribed for assessment of property, in some 
States of the Union by the constitution, and in others by statute, 
differ in the words of direction. In the State of New York real 
estate is to be estimated at ‘‘the full and true value thereof, and 
at which they would appraise the same in payment of a just debt 
due from a solvent debtor.’’ In Massachusetts at the full cash 
value. Ohio at its true value in money, and in other States the 
“true value thereof,’’ and words of similar import are used. Like 
Pennsylvania, the laws of all the States, ifcomplied with, require 
areturn of the full market value, varying only as to the kind of 
sale upon which its estimate is to be made, yet so general and 
universal, has a disregard of the laws governing the subject grown 
into practice and assessments made upon percentages of true value 
become, that compliance with the law in very few of the cities is 
regarded as exceptional, and in Philadelphia, when in 1868 the 
valuations were first advanced, many well informed citizens sup- 
posed that it was done by special enactment, and the enforcement 
of a new and peculiar law, whilst in point of fact every assessor in 
office, from the year 1842 to that date, had taken a solemn oath, 
a part of which has been quoted, to make returns upon the same 
basis, but had failed so todo. In this practice they were sup- 
ported by the authority of custom and the weight of supposed 
public opinion, encouraged by the fear that any increase would 
be accompanied with the payment of an undue proportion of 
State tax. It must be evident to every one who reflects upon the 
subject, that it is demoralizing to require or encourage public offi- 
cers to swear or affirm, that they will perform a duty which is 
defined in words so plain and unmistakable, that no person can 
doubt their import, and then to permit them, or what is much 
worse justify the act, to violate it by making returns upon an 
average of twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty per cent. of their value 
whlch they have obligated themselves to make the appraisement. 
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If there be any advantage in fractional returns of the valuations, 
the law should be so framed as to fix the standard upon such par- 
tial estimates ; but assessments so made, in violation of law, are 
chaotic, and neither citizen nor officer can form an intelligent 
judgment of the relative equality of the sum placed upon his 
estate, except in its relation to other property in the vicinage or 
ward. For example, before the assessment of 1868, in the city of 
Philadelphia, above referred to, the average valuation in one of the 
wards was sixty-five per cent., in another sixty per cent.; others 
varying in percentages down to twenty; and yet the assessments 
were made, returned and massed in one aggregate, and a tax-rate 
levied upon the whole sum irrespective of locality. Each owner 
and estate was subject to the same law; each officer obliged to 
perform his duty by the same solemn and explicit oath; but when 
law and obligation were by common consent violated, can 
greater fidelity, in the execution of official trust, be expected than 
the results stated ? 

But equality is not promoted and an advantage is not gained 
in the effort to arrive at it by partial or under valuations. The 
appraiser must be able to ascertain what is the full value in order 
to calculate the fractional part of it, and to determine a sum equal 
to thirty-three, forty or fifty per cent. of the same, and a munici- 
pality requiring a certain amount of money for its expenditures 
must increase the tax-rate in the same proportion that the valua- 
tion of property, on which it is levied, is diminished. 

The knowledge, too, that the sum at which he is expected to 
appraise estates, is at a less sum than that required by law, and his 
own will the rule of action, leads to great carelessness in the 
respective amounts apportioned to each, and the assessment is 
frequently made by a guess at a sum which he thinks would be 
sufficient for the owner to pay upon, without any calculation of 
the fractional part or per centage of its actual worth. 

On the other hand, assessments made at the full market value 
furnish a guide as to their accuracy, both for the officer and 
citizen. 

If the property of the citizen is rated at a greater sum than it 
is worth, the error will be patent to him and he is entitled to relief 
upon appeal, without the trouble and inconvenience of comparative 
examination of other appraisements ; and there is a further 
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advantage in approximating equality of payments in this, that an 
error made in valuation upon the basis of per centage, is more 
likely to produce injustice to owners than by a uniform return at 
full value. Thus, if A. has a mansion worth in the market $36,000, 
which is assessed at $16,000, and the average of the aggregate 
valuations is not over thirty-three per cent., it is evident that he 
should have been placed at $12,000, and will be required to pay 
tax on $4,000 more than his just proportion. The sum at which 
it is returned being only forty-four per cent. of its value, and not 
having information of its variance from the general average to 
induce inquiry and comparison, he pays the amount demanded 
without protest. When, however, the assessments are at market 
value, and the correct return of the same property would be 
$36,000, an error as flagrant as that in the example would rate it 
at $48,000, or $12,000 in excess of its worth. 

It needs only a statement of the case to demonstrate how much 
more readily injustice can be detected, in like instances, by full 
than partial values; but on the other hand, whilst some may be 
above the general average, others below it make no complaint, and 
unless detected and rectified by revising officers, the public are 
injured by it. 

It is, indeed, a fact which can be verified by examination, 
that in every large jurisdiction where the system of fractional 
return of values is permitted, a large majority of properties 
will be found to be either above or below the mean average of the 
whole number, and hence the liability to error is two-fold, and 
such differences are not as easily known and corrected as by the 
method prescribed by law. 

If it is admitted that the method of full valuation is best adapted 
lo secure equalization, the next question to consider is, by what 
standard is that to be ascertained? This is important to secure 
uniformity, and when that is determined, it should be intelli- 
gently and strictly adhered to in its administration. It is true 
that real estate, like other property, is worth what it will sell for ; 
but there are-a number of kinds of sale and variance in terms, any 
one of which will produce a different result, and estimates based 
upon them would correspondingly differ. Among these may be 
mentioned sheriffs’ sales, sales for cash or ready money, forced 
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sales, purchases for investment, and dondé fide or fair sales, after 
full ~ .vlic notice. 

A sheriff's sale, though public with notice to all who may 
desire to become owners is accompanied with so many risks to 
purchasers, that the prices obtained at them furnish no uniform 
guide to determine actual value of property ; such sales must be 
made to enable judgment creditors to collect the amounts due 
them, but the purchaser takes such title only as can be vested in 
him by the sale, on the judgment on which execution is issued. 
Caveat emptor is the maxim which he must bear in mind ; and if the 
property sold was not subject to the lien, he acquires no valid 
title by the purchase. The property may be subject, also, to prior 
mortgages of which there is no proclaimed notice, and which will 
not be divested by the sale. 

The uncertainties stated, together with the unwillingness of 
very many persons to profit in the disposition of the estates of 
distressed debtors, precludes in all but exceptional instances those 
not directly interested, either as creditor or defendant, from par- 
ticipating in the sale, save only persons who attend to purchase 
at prices much below real value 

No one conversant with the risks of such sales can form any 
judgment of the amount which property will sell for, and they 
consequently furnish no reliable guide for the equalization of 
assessments for taxation. The same remarks apply with equal 
force to a marshal’s sale of a bankrupt’s property. Sales for 
cash, as expressed by some laws, or what is equivalent to it, 
‘ready money,’’ the words of the Pennsylvania statute of 1799, 
are objectionable for the reason that real estate is seldom thus 
sold, and when the terms of sale stipulate for the payment of all 
the purchase money it is generally by necessitous holders, who 
make a liberal deduction on the price which could be obtained 
for it on terms of the ordinary sales, in order to possess the cash 
or ready money. If there was any fixed discount governing the 
considerations of such conveyances, this reason would form no 
substantial objection to their acceptance; but cash prices vary 
according to the necessities of weak holders, to such an extent that 
there is even less regularity in them than in usurious rates of 
interest demanded by capitalists for the use of money from persons 
unable to give satisfactory security for the repayment of money 
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loaned. Hence the appraiser, having but few sales upon such 
terms to form a correct judgment for uniform assessments, would 
be compelled to act under circumstances of great uncertainty, and 
a number of persons in different districts of the same jurisdiction 
will vary in their estimates so much that the differences in them- 
selves will produce great inequalities. But it contains another 
element, also, which would be productive of unequal payments. 
Large estates or properties of great value will not, in a majority 
of instances, sell for the same percentage of their actual value in 
cash that can be obtained for small and less costly ones, and such 
estimates would proportionately reduce them in appraisements— 
for instance, if a building and lot worth $300,000 is sold, and the 
terms require all the purchase money to be paid in cash, the 
persons able to acquire ownership of so valuable a property even 
by the usual terms of partial payments being comparatively small 
in number, are necessarily further limited by the terms, and by 
precluding the larger competition it is reasonable to assume that 
there will be a diminution in the price. On the other hand, 
properties worth one, two, three, or even five thousand dollars, 
when sold on similar terms, will bring much more nearly their 
full worth, for the reason that those sums of money can be com- 
manded by a large number of purchasers. Experience teaches. 
that this result will follow, and if it be argued in answer that the 
demand for the smaller properties is larger, and will account 
for the relative prices to be obtained for them, the reply is that it 
is true that the demand for small estates is greater than for more 
expensive ones, but it is also true that the supply is proportion- 
ately as large. 

The best method for approximating to the actual value of 
properties of all kinds is believed to be that required by the last 
enactment in Pennsylvania, to wit: what they would sell for 
separately and singly at a dondé fide, or fair sale, after public 
notice. This standard for tax appraisements strips the question 
considered of many embarrassments, some of which have been 
already alluded to, and permits the assessor to strengthen or 
correct his judgment of the actual value by the frequent sales of 
estates upon ordinary and usual terms. 

An assessor, competent for the performance of the duties of his 
office, should possess ability and qualifications. not commonly 
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found in persons willing to accept or seeking the office. He should 
be a person of undoubted and unyielding integrity, combining 
general intelligence with good judgment; he should be able to 
control his mind so as not to permit prejudice or dislike of owners 
to govern him in official action ; able and willing to apply him- 
self and become familiar with the property in the district for 
which he has been appointed to act, and to note the differences 
in the size of lots and construction of the improvements; he 
should inform himself of the many and various circumstances 
which sustain or depress the values of streets or squares, such as 
opportunities for business or desirability for residence ; but even 
though he be thoroughly equipped with all the requisite qualifica- 
tions we have mentioned, there are so many unseen circumstances 
which influence the value of property in a prosperous city, that it 
is necessary to have comparative sales to form and strengthen his 
judgment, and whatever kind of sale furnishes the largest number 
for comparison recommends itself as the standard for that reason 
if for no other. 

It is true that in the daily transfers there are occasional instances 
of variances in the prices paid for properties of seeming equal 
value, which do not admit of any satisfactory explanation, and 
where, also, by reason of the exacting demands of an adjoining 
owner who sells a premises which has become necessary for the 
extension of the business or other requirements of his neighbor, 
and excessive sums are demanded and paid, and others where the 
necessities of owners induce them to hastily convert it into money 
for a less price than its known actual or real value; yet the ex- 
ceptional cases first mentioned are not so numerous as to unsettle 
the application of the rule, and are easily detected, and those last 
mentioned are readily separated from the mass of transfers, and 
rejected as fixing the actual value at a fair sale, interpreted by a 
reasonable and just construction of the term. This in no way can 
affect or injure the party who has been a fortunate purchaser at an 
advantageous price, but rejects it as a sale to determine compara- 
tive worth for taxable purposes. 

Incident to this mode of valuation, all properties should be ap- 
praised separately and singly, irrespective of ownership, for if those 
of one owner having a large number of contiguous houses and lots 
are valued at the price which the whole number undivided will 
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sell for, it is evident that a sale under such circumstances will 
produce a less sum than if each were separately offered, and an 
appraisement based upon it would produce a lower average than 
upon the estates of owners of a single property. 

Untrammelled by the uncertainties and doubts which always 
embarrass persons appointed to estimate the worth of real estate 
by tests of which they have few examples to aid and assist their 
judgment, they are left free and unembarrassed in the formatioi 
of their opinions to consider every advantage and disadvantage 
which pertains to the property that would be considered by and 
govern a purchaser in the transaction of a fair sale. 

To what extent annual rent is to be considered, in arriving at an 
estimate, is determined by the rule stated. It is to be taken as one 
fact, and given the same weight that a purchaser would in fixing 
the price which he is willing to pay for the property. As it isa 
subject frequently mooted that rents should be taken and assessments 
measured by them to a much greater extent than the rule of fair 
sale will admit of, it may be proper to state more at length some 
reasons which ought to be considered in the determination of the 
question. 

I. A large amount of property has no fixed rental value—vacant 
lots in cities held by an owner without use and from which annual 
rent is neither received nor can be gathered, may be instanced as 
of this class. The fact that rental income is not derived from 
them does not furnish an argument for their exemption from their 
proportionate share of taxation ; for such property being held for 
investment and on speculation, yields in its increase of value fre- 
quently a large profit. {There is no more certain means of com- 
pounding money than by the judicious purchase of vacant ground 
in or contiguous to prosperous American cities, by persons who 
possess capital for investment, and who can afford to hold it with- 
out inconvenience until by the growth and extension of improve- 
ments it becomes ripe for occupancy. 

II. Dwelling houses, which comprise a very large proportion of 
the buildings of a city, can not be rated upon any multiplication 
of rental, without producing an injustice in the amount of tax paid 
upon the small and least valuable houses; and the increased 
burden which would fall upon them, would proportionately relieve 
the owners of the larger mansions from their equitable share of the 
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public charge. How this result will follow rates upon rental in- 
come, can be well illustrated by a statement of the rental of 
dwelling houses in Philadelphia, and the facts which control the 
amount to be obtained from them. 

The number of dwelling houses enumerated at the census of 
1870, was 112,366, and the population 674,022 ; being an average 
of 5.998-1000 persons to each house. The number of dwellings 
on the first day of January, 1874, was nearly 130,000, and those 
built since the last census was taken have supplied the wants of the 
increase of population, without addition to the number of inhabi- 
tants to a dwelling. The houses of the city comprise an abundant 
supply for the accommodation of people of all conditions in life ; 
and the additional number built, from year to year, are erected with 
a view to supply the demand for the several sizes occupied. Many 
thousands of them are worth $1000, and less; thousands from 
$1000 to $1500; other thousands varying from $1500 to $2000, 
$2000 to $2509, $3000, $4000, $5000, $6000; from 
$6000 to $15000 there is an abundant supply, and of more pre- 
tentious n.ansions, there are a large number worth 20, 30, 40, 60, 
80, and 100,000 dollars, and comparatively a much smaller num- 
ber exceeding the prices last mentioned. The gross rent of houses 
worth g1ooo and less, is a sum equal to 12 or 13 per cent. upon 
their market value ; and those from g1o00 to $1500, from ro to 
12 per cent.; from $1500 to $6000, about 1o per cent.; and in 
some favorable locations, dwellings worth from $6000 to $18,000 
may produce the same per centage of revenue ; but in other netgh- 
borhoods houses of the value last mentioned, when rented to ten- 
ants, yield a smaller annual sum than the amount stated. Mansions 
of higher value are seldom occupied by tenants, but the rent which 
they would command diminishes in the rate of interest on the 
capital invested, as they attain the higher prices—a $60,000 house 
and lot not yielding more than about $3,000. 

This statement of rents must be taken as applying to the majority 
of each of the several kinds mentioned ; many instances may be 
found in each class where, for special reasons, a larger or smaller 
rent than that stated is obtained; but they may be regarded as 
exceptional in their class. 

When the value of real property can be measured by the rent 
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produced, the owner should receive not less than one-tenth of its 
worth in the rent of each year, from which, after the payment of 
taxes, water-rent, expenses for repairs, etc., he will be able to de- 
rive aninterest of from 5% to 7% per cent., the amount varying 
with the charges for repairs in each year. This is the most ac- 
curate approximation to a rule which can be stated upon income, 
and it applies to a part of the real estate only; no sliding scale 
has been, or perhaps can be devised, to suit property differently 
conditioned, for which this rental measure of value will apply. 
The reason that a higher gross rent is received for small houses, 
may be stated briefly in the risks and liability to loss of rent—the 
occupants being frequently irresponsible persons, and on default, 
the goods on the premises not being sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mand ; the larger cost for repairs, and other expenses for maintain- 
ing the premises in tenantable order—the damage by wear and 
tear of six $1000 houses, with a family in each, of necessity be- 
ing greater than by one family in a $6,000 house; and the trou- 
ble and expenses attendant on the collection of rents. 

On the other hand, houses erected at great cost are built either 
by the owner for his own occupancy, or by builders with a pur- 
pose of sale to persons who will occupy them, and neither the cost 
of construction nor the purchase money is determined by the 
probable rental value of the premises for tenancy, but the owner 
is compensated by its enjoyment. 

If it was required that the assessed value of dwellings is required 
to be determined by a multiplication of rentals, the first obstacle 
to be overcome will be to ascertain the multiplier which will 
produce a just and satisfactory result for all grades and conditions 
of property. 

To multiply the rent by one mean figure, say ten, results as fol- 
lows: a house worth $1,000, renting for ten dollars per month, 
would be rated at $1,200, and a mansion of the market value of 
$60,000, for which not more than $3,000 could be obtained, would 
be assessed at $30,000 ; thus the small property would be taxed 
upon a sum greater than its true market value, and the more ex- 
pensive one at only one-half what it would sell for. The examples 
given are not extreme ones and by no means exceptional. The same 
inequalities would result in the rating of the major portion of all 
the dwelling houses, for the principle will in some degree apply to 
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all in the various grades. An examination will disclose the fact 
that dwellings may be classed as of two kinds—those from whicha 
reasonable income is expected by the owner, and others which are 
used by occupants without regard to rental value. The rents 
of those first mentioned vary according to the many circumstances 
which appertain to and surround them, and every advantage or 
disadvantage is measured by the market value much more accu- 
rately than by any arbitrary rule of multiplication of rents. 

Many small tenements producing a higher average of gross rents 
than others of like size, yield to their owners a less net revenue on 
account of the expenses incident to them, and all such circum- 
stances are carefully weighed in determining the sum they would 
sell for. 

It may not be capable of very cleardemonstration or illustration 
by written statements, but a practical application of either rule 
would convince a theorist of its truth. 

The other kind, being mansions more costly and desirable, are 
occupied by owners whose income enables them to live in and 
maintain them. The reason they will not command rent in 
accordance with their cost and market worth, obviously is that 
there is an opportunity to select a suitable dwelling at all times 
from any one of the several grades, and persons not able to build 
or purchase a house with elegant appointments are content to own 
or rent oneof less worth. For example, if A. owns a dwelling house 
worth $40,ov0 and proposes to rent it, he should receive $4,000 
per annum, to net, after payment of taxes,repairs and other charges, 
a fair interest on the capital invested. B., who applies for the 
tenancy, may assent to the justice of the claim by calculation of 
interest and expenses, but rejects the terms, reasoning that he can 
purchase a genteel house in a respectable neighborhood, with all 
the modern conveniences, for the sum of ten thousand dollars, upon 
terms by which onlya portion of the purchase money need be paid 
at the time of the transfer, and the amount saved by not incurring 
the rent of the dwelling of A., will enable him to pay the whole 
amount of the purchase money in a period but little exceeding 
three years. 

III. Improved real estate used for business purposes can be esti- 
mated by rental only when the improvement erected upon the 
ground is of sufficient dimensions and suitable in its character and 
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appointments to command the rent which the business of the loca- 
tion will warrant. The first value of all real property may be said 
to be in the ground, but this furnishes only surface and space for 
the building ; and its rental value, as well as that of the improve- 
ment upon it, must be derived from occupancy of the building. 
If it is not adapted or suitable for the business which pertains or 
could be attracted to the situation, it will not produce a rent 
equivalent to an interest upon the worth of the property. 

Many instances of property not producing an interest equiva- 
lent to its market value on account of the increased worth of the 
ground and unfitness for its use of the building upon it,may be found 
in all locations, and examples are numerous in some some of the 
principal business thoroughfares of all the large cities; and Philadel- 
phia is no exception in furnishing its full proportion of them. Ifthe 
statement needs illustration, reference need only be made to some of 
its central business streets,and especially in those portions improved 
many years ago for residence or a limited retail business, which 
have become eligible sites for the location of larger mercantile 
establishments ; and hence if upon a given square two adjoining 
lots are situated with the same dimensions as to frontage and depth 
and with no difference in their respective market values—upon one 
amodern store building has been constructed, covering the entire 
area of the ground, and on the other an old dwelling house altered 
to accommodate business so far as it can be adapted for the pur- 
pose, with a portion of the lot in the rear unoccupied, it fol- 
lows that the more modern improvement on the one is adapted and 
capable of yielding the full income for both ground and improve- 
ment, whilst the old tenement on the other cannot be made equal 
to the task of producing revenue for its worth and that of the 
ground used and unused. 

IV. Occasionally rents are obtained far in excess of the sum 
which would be a fair interest upon the value of property from 
which they are derived: this arises from some circumstance 
known to be of temporary duration, and does not enhance the 
price it would bring at a sale. And in other cases the rent is fixed 
at a comparatively low sum for considerations other than those 
which would govern the agreements of strangers : cases of this kind 
may frequently be found in occupancy of store property owned by 
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one of the co-partners, and in the renting of dwellings to relatives 
of owners. 

The several reasons above stated, and many others could be ad- 
vanced, are intended to demonstrate the impossibility of ascer- 
taining the full market value of real estate by any fixed rule founded 
upon annual rental obtained for it, or which, in its condition at the 
time the assessment is made, it is capable of producing. 

If it be contended that annual rent should be the measure for 
tax appraisements irrespective of its true value, and such valuations 
can be defended as just and equitable as between owners, the ob- 
jections urged will not apply to such asystem. 

Without attempting to enter at length upon a discussion of the 
proposition, it may be proper to state that the valuations made upon 
real estate property in England are mainly upon rental values. 
This system was inaugurated not by the representatives of all classes 
of people, including both owners and occupants, but bya govern- 
ment in which the land-owners had a much more potential voice in 
legislation than the tenant, a>d ata time when it was believed that 
all taxes imposed were charged to and re-imposed upon the tenant. 
This theory has, in recent years, after careful parliamentary inqui- 
ries and testimony of experts, been much shaken, and as to many 
kinds of estates and tenements it is admitted to be an error. 

If we take the facts, as they exist in England, it is a question of 
grave consideration whether the aggregation of the real property in 
ownership by the few is not favored by the continuance of the 
system of taxation upon rentals. 

In a country where there isso large an amount of wealth, capi- 
talists are content to invest their surplus moneys in extensive 
landed possessions without considering its present income, feeling 
that the principal invested is secure and an interest or profit may 
be yielded in the future by its increase in value, and if the pro- 
perty is left to produce inconsiderable annual income the taxation 
is not incenvenient to them. 

That taxation upon the market value does not encourage such 
aggregation to the detriment of the public interests, but has a ten- 
dency to divide the ownership of the soil among a larger number 
of people, could, if the scope of this paper permitted, be sustained 
by facts in experience under a different rule in America. With 
this suggestion, however, we shall not at present notice it further. 
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Some objections which may be urged against the appraisement 
at market value as involving hardship, will next be briefly noticed. 

Is it right that the owner of a costly dwelling house should be 
rated upon a larger sum than its highest annual rental value—that 
estimate of annual income being but two or three per cent. of its 
market worth, or what it will sell for? Thisis, of course, irrespec- 
tive of its cost for construction, for that is frequently a sum much 
greater than the price that can be obtained for it. 

If there be any apparent hardship in the case stated, it has many 
compensations in the system of classified taxation of Pennsylva- 
nia. For public reasons, and for the more equal and uniform dis- 
tribution of taxation, all property, real and personal, is not taxed 
at oneand the same rate, as in some other States ; but certain classes 
are selected for assessment and levy, and notably for municipal or 
county purposes, only visible property, viz: real estate, household 
furniture, horses, cattle and pleasure carriages. ‘The mansions to 
which we refer are the residences of the opulent and wealthy in- 
habitants, and are but a portion of the property of each. The 
invested estate of one differs from another, but a large portion of 
many consists of personal estate, which is not taxed by the muni- 
cipality. ‘The tax paid by them to the city’s treasury, apparently 
a large sum on the one item of their possessions, would be a very 
light tax rate if levied and distributed over their personal invest- 
ments, as well as the property taxed. 

For instance, if A. pays taxation to the city upon property at a 
total valuation of $50,000, at the rate of $2.20, the sum he would 
be required to pay would be $1,100 ; but if in addition to the pro- 
perty on which a tax is levied, he is possessed of personal estate 
worth $250,000 on which no tax is laid or demanded, the gross 
tax paid by him will not average more than a rate of 3624 cents 
upon hisestate. All cases are not parallel: but ifthe mansion be an 
index of the owner’s ability to maintain it, there are none in which 
the supposed unreasonable taxation of the visible and tangible pro- 
perty of the owner is not more than compensated by the freedom 
from inquisitorial taxation of his personal estate. ‘True, it is not 
a tax which can be imposed upon others; the occupant who enjoys 
the use of the dwelling must pay without being able to charge the 
tax in profits or interest on the consumer or borrower; but that 
enters into the principle upon which it was adjusted, and the cer- 
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tainty of reimposition on those not able to bear .it, is one of the 
reasons for permitting the personal property of the owner to be 
exempt from its share of the burden. 

A second instance of seeming hardship may appear in the in- 
stance cited of improved property which is unsuited to the increase 
of the value of the ground by the advance of business or other 
causes, and from which the owner is unable to gather an income 
equivalent to its assessed value. But this also has its compensa- 
tion, in the fact that the increased value of the ground which, 
although not an annual rent, is a profit which accrues to the owner, 
and is a recompense for any temporary inconvenience which may 
arise. The opportunity is open to him to improve with buildings 
suitable to the ground, and he can delay that to a time appointed 
by himself, or, if indisposed to improve, others will do so upon 
purchase at no less sum than that upon which it is rated. Very 
often such property is held to attain higher values; and it would, in 
addition to all other reasons which may be given for assessment at 
market value, be unjust to those who add to the material wealth of 
the city by the construction of modern improvements, to rate pro- 
perties less convenient or attractive, and held for future enhance- 
ment in prices of the ground, at a lower proportionate rate upon 
its true worth than upon property where the larger relative income 
is derived by much greater outlay. Entailed estates subject to life 
interests, with no power of conversion or disposition on the part 
of the tenant for life to improve, do in some cases present facts of 
seeming hardship, but the acts of assembly of more recent years 
have permitted conversion where it is to the interest and advan- 
tage of the estate and the parties benefited thereby, to greater ex- 
tent than formerly; and at all events it would be impossible to 
adjust the laws for revenue suited to the circumstances of the years 
in which it is gathered, to the wills of persons who died years ago 
without contemplating that such changes would or could occur; 
and those who are their beneficiaries must hold and enjoy the 
devise subject to all the inconveniences or losses which the will of 
the testator in effect imposes upon them. 

One exception has been made in the city of Philadelphia since 
the time of the consolidation of the entire county into the char- 
tered city, ina discrimination in the rate of tax imposed on those 
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districts which are not supplied with water and gas, the extension 
of street improvements, and where the police are necessarily scat- 
tered over a wide expanse of territory. Later acts of assembly 
designate the districts of the city to which such discrimination 
shall apply as that ‘‘not built up,’’ which shall pay two-thirds of 
the highest rate of tax, and ‘* farms,’’ which shall pay one-half 
rate. 

The reasons for this allowance in tax in the original act refer- 
red to, are not in themselves entirely satisfactory ; for such differ- 
ences would seem to be adjusted in the respective valuations. If 
an acre of ground in the rural districts is worth one thousand 
dollars, the same amount of ground in the portions supplied with 
all the municipal conveniences would be worth ten, twenty or a 
hundred times that amount according to its location, and be taxed 
upon such values; but a stronger argument for such discrim- 
ination may be urged in the fact that such ground has been ad- 
vanced in value beyond the Joss¢diZity of the production of income 
from it commensurate with its worth by reason of its proximity 
to the improved portion of the city, until a remote and uncertain 
period when it may be made available for buildings, and that it is 
against the interests of the city and the people to force owners by 
onerous taxes to attempt its improvement, to gain increased income 
before it is ripe for occupancy——such experimental improvements 
generally resulting in the erection of an inferior class of buildings. 

It will be noticed that the method of assessment is in no manner 
different from other real estate, but it is made an exception in the 
rates of tax imposed on account of its use, and from use only could 
income be derived. 

From what has been stated, it will be obvious that much of the 
property subject to taxation must be valued irrespective of its being 
desirable for purchase at its market value as an investment. The 
term ‘‘ purchase for investment,’’ as understood by the majority of 
people, implies the production of income sufficient to yield a fair 
interest on the purchase-money, and the probability or certainty 
of enhancement in value for additional profit. Both income and 
enhancement frequently accompany and follow very many pur- 
chases which fix the standard for tax valuations ; but such condi- 
tions could not be adhered to in appraisements as tests of correct 
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estimates, without irregularity with the prices obtained in many 
other instances at fair sales. 

The facts stated as controlling the values of property are not pe- 
culiar to the real estate of Philadelphia, except in a few particulars, 
which are the result of its local features, but are applicable to other 
cities, and will be recognized as incident to tax valuations in all 
the principal business centres. Annual rents cannot be relied 
upon as indications of actual value to any greater extent in any of 
them than in Philadelphia. Higher rents are obtainable in some 
than in others for expensive dwelling houses, in consequence of 
the supply being more limited to the requirements of population; 
but where these conditions exist, the real values are also graduated 
upon a much higher scale, and the income necessary to produce 
an interest on the principal invested is, of course, proportionately 
greater; and it may be noted in support of the reasons and argu- 
ments that in Boston, where the words of direction for assessments 
by the statutes of Massachusetts require them to be made at the 
full cash value, they are arrived at by approximating them to the 
daily sales and transfers upon terms agreed upon between the 
parties. 

Before concluding, attention is called to one of the defects of 
the systems of taxation in all the States, in imposing taxes upon 
the same subjects of levy for State, city, or couniy and township 
purposes, and relying for efficient execution of the law upon local 
officers. It has been found impossible to compel or exact a satis- 
factory return by this system in any State, and the many methods 
for remedying or correcting the irregularities, as between counties, 
which have been adopted and tried, have proved unavailing—as 
indeed they must, for the error lies in the system itself. Thus 
where a tax is imposed on real estate for State purposes, and a 
second tax for county purposes, and the law is executed by persons 
chosen in the respective counties, the default of one or more of the 
counties to comply with it and by undervaluation of its property to 
escape a just proportion of the State tax, induces the citizens of 
the other counties to attempt to equalize by a similar disregard of 
the fixed rule; the result is, that each adopts a standard of 
valuation of its own, irrespective of the provisions of the law. 
Central State boards of revision or review may attempt to cor- 
rect the returns by adding to the valuations of counties believed 
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to be less than the average of them all, but to perform this task 
with accuracy requires a more intimate knowledge of the assess- 
ments in the several counties than can can be obtained by non- 
esident officers, and those representing them from the resident 
population too frequently act in their positions with the object of 
retaining the advantages which will result to them by the small 
returns, irrespective of their relative equality with the other coun- 
ties. Fortunately, Pennsylvania has gradually adopted a peculiar 
system of taxation, by which the State revenues are collected in 
the main from certain classes of property, and the receipts from 
those sources have been ample for its expenditures, and real estate 
was, in 1866, relieved from all imposition for State purposes. 
This relieves the county officers from the embarrassment in their 
official duties which was forced upon them by the irregular and 
inefficient execution of the law in other counties, and permits them 
toact in conformity to it. 

With a restrictive force so strong as the uniform State tax on 
real estate, and popular opinion in localities so potential, it is im- 
possible for local assessors to perform their duties with fidelity 
and continue in office, and it resolves itself into committing to 
them the power of returning property upon any basis which they 
may choose to adopt, irrespective of the regulations of the stat- 
utes, with few complaints on the part of the tax-payers, except 
those whoseek to obtain reductions by comparison with other prop- 
erties. 

Experience in Pennsylvania, since the repealing act of 1866, 
fully justifies the suggestion that simplifying taxation by the selec- 
tion of classes of property, in respective jurisdictions, for the reve- 
nues necessary for their requirements, is the only mode by which 
compliance with the law in any of the counties can be accom- 
plished, and that tax rates on real estate, for State and county pur- 
poses, are an insuperable obstacle to equalization. 

THoMAS COCHRAN. 
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THE UNDER-WORLD OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 


AN everywhere has fashioned for himself some theory of 
his origin. Even those most brute-like specimens of 
humanity who have scarcely any notion of a deity higher than 
charms and fetishes, who cannot count beyond four, and who 
have never had a suspicion that the world has not always existed 
as it now is, still have some story to tell of the way in which the 
earth first became peopled by its human inhabitants. . With 
remarkable unanimity, too, the race of men has been assigned a 
humble rather than a noble origin. Only the divine race of 
kings has claimed kinship with gods. The great mass of mankind, 
the zgnodzle vulgus, came of a different stock, and is more closely 
allied with earth than heaven. 

A large proportion of the legends of man’s origin represent him 
as literally earth-born,—as having sprung, in some manner, as in 
the legend of Deucalion and Pyrrha, from the very soil. Among 
the American Indians this tradition, or theory as it may be called, 
assumes a very curious shape, and is embodied in a great number 
of legends found here and there in both North and South America, 
which, although sometimes to be paralleled among other nations, 
constitute a marked feature of the folk-lore of the New V orld. 
The ancestors of the Red Indians are very commonly represeated 
to have come ouf of the ground, issuing either from some cavern, 
or from some lake or other body of water. In the opinion of 
Catlin,! whose acquaintance with the Indians and their legends 
was very extensive, at least one-half of the American tribes give 
this account of their origin. The tradition usually points to some 
particular cave or lake as the spot whence the first men came, 
which is for this reason held in peculiar veneration. The natives 
of the Valley of Xauca, in Peru, declared according to Herrera, 
that they were descended from aman and a woman who came out 
of the Spring of Guaribalia; those of the Valley of Andabayla, 
that they came out of Lake Socdococa; those of Cuzco, out of 
Lake Titicaca. There was another Peruvian tradition that after 
the flood six persons who came out of a cave restored the human 
race. The famous migration of the Aztecs, again, which has 
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given rise to so much speculation, started at a place called Chico- 
moztoc, the Seven Caves. The Appalachian tribes place the location 
of their earliest ancestry near an artificial eminence in the Valley 
of the Big Black River, in the Natchez country, whence they 
pretended to have emerged. The Caddos, Ionies, and Ah-man- 
dau-kas, Texan tribes, had a tradition that they issued from the 
hot springs of Arkansas.27 The Mandans and Minnetaries, on the 
Missouri River, came out of an underground cavern. In the 
country of the Blackfeet there are, says De Smet,® two lakes known 
as the Lake of Men and the I.ake of Women. From the former 
of these issued the fathers and from the latter the mothers of the 
Blackfeet tribe, and a legend, given by De Smet, tells of the first 
meeting of the men and women, and how the latter were out- 
witted in a shrewd bargain, by which the men agreed to become 
their protectors on condition that they would assume all the cares 
and perform the drudgery of the household. 

Occasionally the story presents features more decidedly mythi- 
cal. A legend of the Lenni Lenape, or Delaware Indians, repre- 
sents that the first man was created in the shape of asnail, on the 
banks of a beautiful and large river which takes its source in a 
distant mountain near the rising sun. The Choctaws asserted® 
that they were created craw-fish, living alternately above the 
ground and under it, as they chose. Having one day come out of 
their little holes in the earth to enjoy the sun, a portion of them 
were driven away and could not return. ‘These founded the 
Choctaw nation ; and the remainder of the tribe are still liv- 
ing under the ground. In some instances an animal—the coy- 
ote, in the tradition of the Root-Diggers, and in those of the 
Lenni Lenape and the ‘Toukaways of Texas, a wolf—has acted an 
important part in releasing man from the bowels of the earth by 
scratching away the soil. 

The tenor of these legends is so nearly the same—the most es- 
sential point of difference being that in some cases the race issues 
from the ground, in others from the water—that one is strongly 





1 Brinton—Afpths of the New World, p. 225. 
* Schoolcraft—Jnd. Tribes, V., p. 682. 
3 Oregon Missions, p. 178. 
De Smet, Western Mission, p, 221. 
§ Catlin, loc. cit. 
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tempted to regard them as the vestiges of some one primeval tale, 
which, handed down from generation to generation, has outlived 
changes of language, place, and circumstances, Such it is barely 
possible they are. There can, at least, be little question that they 
have been current in some shape for a long time. But whether 
they are thus connected by the ties of a common parentage, or 
have sprung up independently of each other, it seems impossible 
to regard their points of resemblance as fortuitous. There is too 
much method in their extravagance to allow for a moment the 
supposition that they are the offspring of pure caprice,—idle tales 
invented from a sheer love of the marvelous. Whatever be their 
meaning, it can hardly be doubted that they rest upon some com- 
mon basis. 

The belief in an ‘‘earth-born race’’ has very generally been 
looked upon as a bit of primitive philosophy. Dr. Brinton, who 
adopts this view in explanation of these American legends, thus 
presents it: 

‘*« The seed is hidden in the earth. Warmed by the sun, watered 
by the rain, presently it bursts its dark prison-house, unfolds its 
delicate leaves, blossoms, and matures its fruit. Its work done, 
the earth draws it to itself again, resolves the various structures 
into their original mould, and the unending round recommences. 
This is the marvelous process that struck the primitive mind. Out 
of the earth rises life, to it it returns. She it is who guards all 
germs, nourishes all beings. The Aztecs painted her as a woman 
with countless breasts, the Peruvians called her Mama Allpa, mother 
Earth. Homo,Adam, chamaigenes, what do all these words mean 
but the earth-born, the son of the soil, repeated in the poetic lan- 
guage of Attica in anthropos, he who springs up as a flower?””! 

It must be admitted that for some forms of the legend this 
seems a very complete explanation. The rise of the 
Theban Sfarti from the stones sown by Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
—the bones of their ‘‘ great parent,’’—presents a perfect analogy 
with the growth of plants from seed sown in the ground; an 
analogy which, it may be remarked, Ovid has not failed to make 
use of in his poetic version of the story. The same is true of the 
armed men who sprang up from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus; 
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and a very remarkable tradition found by Humboldt among the 
Caribs on the Orinoco, may possibly have originated in this 
conception. According to this tradition, Amadivaca and his wife, 
the sole survivors of the deluge, re-peopled the earth by sowing it 
with the fruit of the Mauritius palm, which sprang up, as in the 
Greek legend, into men and women. A tradition of the Yura- 
cares, of Bolivia, that their ancestors came forth from the hollow 
ofa tree, might also, without much violence, be interpreted in 
this way. But we cannot be too cautious of referring popular 
traditions to philosophical speculation. Legends are not made 
to order, either by philosophers or poets; nor do they spring up 
in a day, nor in a generation. As has been amply demonstrated 
in the field of Aryan folk-lore, the historical legend of one age may 
be the religious myth of an age long antecedent. In the course 
of its transmission some of its features may be suppressed, and it 
may acquire others. But every change which it undergoes in the 
course of its development is made honestly, or at least with a pur- 
pose, and if in the end it comes out with a moral appended to it, 
this is the result of afterthought,—of some suggestion in the story 
itself,—and can by no means be accounted the basis upon which 
it rests. 

There are various features in these American legends which seem 
to indicate such an origin. Except in the instances mentioned, 
and perhaps some others, there is little or no analogy between 
the appearance of the first men and the sprouting of vegetation 
from seed dropped into the earth. They do not spring up ‘‘as a 
flower,’’ but they walk out from the deep recesses of some rocky 
cavern, or even more frequently they issue from the waters of a 
spring ora lake. Nor is there, as a rule, anything to suggest that 
they have previously existed within the maternal earth in an em- 
bryo state. On the contrary, if the story be scanned carefully, it 
) will be seen to be an account, not of man’s birth or creation, but 
simply of a change in his habitation,—of his first appearance upon 
the scene of his present existence. For how many ages he had 
lived under the ground, tradition saith not. In fact the story of 
his real origin is not touched at all. 

} The account given by the Mandans is very full, and furnishes, 
as I believe, a clue to the real meaning of these traditions. Their 
legend, as narrated by Lewis and Clark, is this: 
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‘The whole nation resided in one large village under ground, 
near a subterraneous lake. A grape vine extended its roots down 
to their habitation, and gave them a view of the light. Some of 
the most adventurous climbed up the vine, and were delighted 
with the sight of the earth, which they found covered with buffalo, 
and rich with every kind of fruits. Returning with the grapes they 
had gathered, their countrymen were so pleased with the taste of 
them, that the whole nation resolved to leave their dull residence 
for the charms of the upper region, Men, women and children 
ascended by means of the vine; and when about half the nation 
had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent woman, who was 
clambering up the vine, broke it with her weight, and closed upon 
herself and the rest of the nation the light of the sun. * * * 
When the Mandans die they expect to return to the original seats 
of their forefathers, the good reaching the ancient village by means 
of the lake, which the burden of the sins of the wicked will not 
enable them to cross.’’ 

This subterranean world of the Mandans is, evidently, no ordi- 
nary cavern in the ground. It isa region purely imaginary. It 
is, in fact, like the Greek Tartarus, simply the ideal counterpart 
of the upper and visible half of the world. The ancestors of the 
Mandans not merely came ow¢ of the earth ; they actuaily came 
through the earth, conceived as a thin disc dividing the great cos- 
mical sphere into two equal parts. This idea is not clearly brought 
out in the account before us, and very likely was not apprehended 
by Lewis and Clark themselves ; but additional particulars given 
by Prince Maximilian, leave no doubt that such was the concep- 
tion of the Mandans. They divided the world, as has been done 
by many other nations, into stages or stories. Four of these stages 
were above the earth and four below, the earth itself forming the 
fourth stage from the bottom.? 

The belief in an under-world as the abode of the dead is not 
uncommon among the American tribes, but is in no other instance, 
so far as I am aware, clearly identified with the cavern from which 
the first men issued. Nor is the real character of this world very 
clearly portrayed in popular legends, any more than was that of the 
Greek Hades. Yet there are often points in the description of it 
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which lead to its recognition. The Greenlanders pictured it as a 
delightful region zthin the earth, where, in the waters of a lake, 
was the abode of their chief god, Zorngarsuk. In this region, to 
which only the favored few were admitted after death, there was 
good water, deer and fowls in abundance, and constantly fine sun- 
shiny weather. The Kenaiyer Indians on Cook’s Inlet suppose 
that after death a man leads in the interior of the earth, where 4 
sort of twilight reigns, a life similar to his former one, but that he 
sleeps when those on the surface are awake, and wakes when they 
sleep.? 

Assuming for the present, what we shall find confirmed as we 
advance, that the cavern which dimly lingered in the memories of 
the Indians was in reality no other than this ideal under-world, 
we may now ask what strange conceit led them to imagine that 
their ancestors came from a region below the earth. It has already 
been hinted that the tradition has in reality a mythological im- 
port. Weagain, may question itsentire accuracy, although a good 
many points have been remembered, and suggest that while the 
narrator believed himself to be telling the story of his ancestors, 
he was in fact repeating the story of his ancestors’ gods. In pro- 
posing this amendment we are doing no violence to tradition, nor 
making a merely arbitrary assumption, but rather are profiting by 
a lesson taught again and again by discoveries made under more 
favorable circumstances among the myths and legends of the Aryan 
world, It is no surprise for the student of Aryan mythology to 
find a reputed king or warrior, even one so firmly established in 
history as King Minos of Crete, prove upon a close examination 
of his antecedents an ancient sun-god, or at any rate a personage 








1Egede, Description of Greenland, (London Ed.) p. 185. The Greenlanders 
had also a tradition that the.first man came out of the ground, although, as it 
is given by Egede, there is no connection between it and the belief in a lower 
world, 

2Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedition, p. 241. Dr. Brinton, in regard- 
ing these tales of an under-world as merely an “ outgrowth of the literal belief 
that the race is earth-born ” has, it seems to me, missed entirely their true im- 
port, and has inverted the relation which the two classes of legends sustain to one 
another, This is the more surprising because he has clearly apprehended the 
character of the Peruvian Viracocha (to be-mentioned further on) and the sig- 
nificance of his connection with the cave of Pacarin Tampu. cf, Myths of the 
New World, pp. 227, 229. 
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purely mythical. Let us see if there are not indications of a like 
metamorphosis in these waifs of American ancient history. 

In the Island of Hayti, there was found a very singular legend 
which will afford us a convenient base of operations, and carry us 
a long way toward identifying our frst man, viz: that the sun and 
moon came out of a cave.t' Puerile, indeed, this legend must have 
appeared to the Spaniards, and probably not one of them was 
shrewd enough to guess that this cave was, in fact, the lower half 
of the world, as it appeared to those ignorant of the real form of 
the earth. Stripped of its thin veil of mythology, the legend is 
simply an account of an occurrence which takes place daily and 
nightly. Even we, with all our astronomical and geographical 
knowledge, can still so far forget ourselves, as to speak of the sun 
as ‘‘rising from the deep,’’ or as ‘‘ sinking below the western 
horizon.’’ How much more pardonable are such conceptions in 
tiie unenlightened mind of a barbarian. Yet the Haytians appear 
to have been themselves ignorant of the real import of their legend ; 
for this cave, called Fuvodadba, was identified by them with « par- 
ticular cavern on the island ; and here they had set up two images, 
no doubt to represent the Sun and Moon, before which they 
made sacrifices and offered up their prayers for rain. The legend 
is instructive as showing how strong is the propensity to locate a 
mythic tale. In this instance, the story has in a sense been bur- 
ied while still alive. 

Are there in these legends of the first men any distinct traces 
of the Sun and Moon? It must be borne in mind that in the 
geography of the American Indians, as well as of most primitive 
races, the earth was washed on its outer edge by the waters of a 
vast ocean. The Sun, therefore, in entering or emerging from the 
under-world, passed through this sea, or at any rate near to 
it—for the conception must have been one of the most vague. 
Hence the story was equally true, whether it was said that he 
issued from a cave or from the water. This conception of the 
sunrise is so natural, that it has nearly universally left traces in 
mythology. When it became confused, and the story of the Sun 
passed to its mythic stage, this world-sea was shifted to the lower- 
world itself, where it became a lake, as in the legends of the Man- 
dans and Esquimaux, just cited, or a river, the Stygian wave of 
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Greek mythology. Among the New Zealanders, it became the 
Wai Ora Tane, the Water of Life, in which the Sun nightly bathes ; 
and the same sea may likewise be recognized in the Fountain of 
Youth heard of by Mandeville in India, and to return to our 
American legends, also heard of by the Spaniards as existing some- 
where on the Island of Bimini. 

When the meaning of a mythic legend has been forgotten, the 
way is open for modification. Apparent discrepancies are recon- 
ciled as best can be done. The coming out of a cave through 
water was, to say the least, a dark saying when once the clue to 
its meaning had been lost. We cannot be surprised, therefore, 
that one or the other, either the cave or the water, has usually 
disappeared from the legend. Yet in some instances both have 
been preserved, their relation merely being modified. Among 
the Mandans the tradition was preserved that the orifice through 
which their ancestors emerged was near the sea;! and the Aztecs 
declared that their ancestors, after emerging from the Seven Caves, 
crossed an arm of the sea upon trunks of cypress trees. The 
Lenni Lenape legend, that the great ancestor first appeared near 
the source of a large river which rises in the east, is still more 
suggestive. 

Through obscure reminiscences of this sort, preserved here and 
there, we can catch occasional glimpses of the great cosmical tale 
of the rising Sun. But it is inthe mythology of Peru that we find 
its features the most distinctly preserved. The Peruvian Viracocha 
is one of those personages who form a connecting link between 
mythology and history. In the legends of the country he fills a 
double réle. On the one hand he appears as the highest of the 
Peruvian gods, creator and preserver of all things,—a deity to 
whom, indeed, no temples were erected nor sacrifices offered, yet 
whom all revered in their inmost souls,and whose title Pachacamac, 
World-Sustainer, none uttered but in an attitude of deep humility.” 
On the other hand, tradition represents him to have been the 
great civilizer of the Peruvians. Having created the race of men, 
and awed them into submission when they impiously turned 


1Maximilian—/oc. cit. 

2The worship of /n¢7, the Sun, appears never to have been very prevalent in 
Peru. It owes its prominence to the fact of its having been the state religion 
of the Incas, 
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against him, he taught them what was most essential to their 
happiness and well-being, He showed them how to clothe them- 
selves, to build habitations, and to till the soil, and established 
among them the institutions of religion. He it was, too, who 
erected those massive structures whose ruins are still found on 
the islands and shores of Lake Titicaca. 

The story of the advent of Viracocha is the same story we have 
been pursuing. According to the most common version, he arose 
from the waters of Lake Titicaca. Another legend tells that he 
issued from the cave of Pacarin Tampu, situated five leagues dis- 
tant from Cuzco and hallowed from its religious associations. ! 
Both these legends are, as we have seen, one in import when we 
have canceled what is local. The name Pacarin Tampu is said 
to mean Lodging of the Dawn, and this of itself would lead us 
strongly to suspect that the original of this cave was the same with 
that consecrated to the Sun and Moon on the island of Hayti. But 
apart from the significant manner of his first appearance, there is 
other evidence that the beneficent Viracocha was originally the Sun. 
The whole tenor of his story is the same with those ef the Bochica 
of the Muyscas, of the Quetsa/coat/ of the Toltecs, of the A/ana- 
bozho of the Algonquin tribes ; and these personages have various 
features which lead to their easy recognition as solar deities. What 
other interpretation shall we give to the myth of Viracocha, when 
we see him at the close of his career on earth disappear in the 
western ocean ? 

The legend of Manco Capac, who with Mama Oella, his sister 
and consort, first came among the Peruvians from Lake Titicaca, 
claiming to be children of the Sun commissioned to instruct and 
rule his people, is obviously the story of Viracocha with a change 
of names; and we can hardly be wrong in referring to the same 
myth the other Peruvian traditions before noted, whether the 
number of the ancestors be reckoned as two, or six, or an indefinite 
number. 

Here, then, in Peru, the evidence is quite complete that the 
idea of an earth-born ancestry originated in a misinterpretation 
of old mythological tales. If in other places the genesis of this 
idea cannot be traced so satisfactorily we may in fairness plead 





1 Myths of the New World, p. 227. 
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the defectiveness of the mythological record. But how, it may 
be asked, did it happen that a tale which was in its origin simply 
an account of the sun-rise, was preserved so long as to lose en- 
tirely its meaning ; or, to go back still farther with the inquiry, 
how came this phenomenon in the first place to assume the shape 
of alegend ? Without attempting in the short space of a para- 
graph to give a full answer to these questions, which would really 
be to give a solution of the whole intricate problem of mythology, 
it will be sufficient to direct attention to one highly important 
agent in effecting these results. This is the chant or hymn, the 
use of which as a formula of worship would appear to be univer- 
sal. All nations have their stated religious festivals, and how- 
ever much these differ in points of detail, singing and dancing 
and the making of votive or penitential offerings are common to 
them all. These practices must be of a very remote origin. The 
Hindu Vedas contain, as is well known, the most ancient pre- 
served hymns of the Aryan race, and although there is no reason 
to suppose that any of these hymns represent the earliest attempts 
of the Aryan to celebrate his gods in verse, the extreme simpli- 
city of many of them shows plainly what was the character of 
these first utterances. Simple addresses to the Sun, or to the 
Dawn, describing their appearance, and recounting the blessings 
they bring with them—such is the artless theme of hymn after 
hymn of the Rig Veda. Nowhere except in India have these 
early utterances in their original simplicity been preserved. But 
as the mythologies of the western Aryans still show traces of these 
ancient hymns—those of the Vedas have been used as a key to 
unlock their meaning—so the rude ballads and songs which con- 
tain the mythological tales of barbarian tribes presuppose more 
ancient chants of a more fragmentary character. 

Set phrases having a rhythmical structure are easily remembered 
and may be preserved for a long time. Where the language in 
which they are uttered is a still nascent speech, wanting wholly 
in precision, such phrases may readily lose or change their mean- 
ing, or suggest ideas foreign to their first intention. Herein lies 
the secret of the myth. Thus a phrase used in hailing the re- 
turning Sun—that luminary toward which man everywhere has 
addressed his prayers—such as, ‘He cometh up from the deep ; 
he cometh out of the vast waters,” if expressed in a tongue which 
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made no pretense to distinguish acts present, past, and future, 
might equally well be understood, ‘‘ He came up from the deep ; 
he came out of the vast waters,’’ and it is already a tradition. 
The moment there arises the least doubt as to the personage of 
whom it is spoken, the latter will be the most natural interpreta- 
tion to put upon it. If too much stress is thought to be laid here 
upon this ambiguity of primitive speech, it is only necessary to 
call to mind that even the Hebrew, a literary tongue, makes so 
little distinction in the tenses of its verbs that the context only 
can show whether a given expression is prophetic, historical, oy 
merely descriptive in in its meaning. 

With our myth once started, it is hardly necessary to follow it 
through its subsequent career, or to note all the forces which come 
into play to determine its ultimate form. That mythological per- 
sonages, whose stories are thus passed down from age to age in 
ballads, should in some cases come to be regarded as real men, 
is a most natural—indeed, it must be regarded an unavoidable 
result. Men are curious to know the story of their ancestors, and 
what more certain records have they than their ancestral songs ? 
When the question finally arises, whence came the race of men? 
what was its origin ? they have no need to rack their brains with vain 
speculation. The question is fully answered by their traditions. 

In this somewhat rambling survey of these American legends, I 
have made no attempt to connect them one with another. Such 
an attempt not only would be unprofitable in itself, but is not 
necessary to the establishment of their fundamental unity. The 
conception which underlies them is far too simple, and the mode 
of their growth too natural, to give them much value in an ethno- 
logical discussion, even where they exhibit a very close correspond- 
ence with one another. GEORGE S. JONES. 


MOORISH BALLAD. 


SUNG PREVIOUS TO THE RISING OF THE MORISCOS IN 1568. 


A Spanish translation of the following ballad, sent with an inter- 
cepted letter to Philip II. by the Marques de Mondejar, in April, 
1568, gave the first authentic confirmation of the rumors of the 
Morisco rebellion. 





1 See Marmol, Historia del Rebelion y Castigo de los Moros, Lib.III , cap 9. 
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Its elevated conceptions of God, its hearty contempt for the less 
simple Catholic theology and ritual, and its vivid account of per- 
secutions endured, invest it with a certain historical interest. 


Let the God of love and mercy’s name begin and end our theme, 
Sovereign He o’er all the nations, of all things the Judge Supreme. 
He who gave the book of wisdom, He who made His image, man, 
He chastiseth, He forgiveth, He who framed creation’s plan. 


He the One sole God of Heaven, He the One sole God of earth, 

He who guards us and supports us, He from whom all things had 
birth ; 

He who never had beginning, sovereign Lord of the high throne, 

He whose providence guides all things, subject to His will alone. 


He who gave us Holy Scripture, who made Adam, and who planned 

Man’s salvation, He who gives their strength to nations from His 
hand ; 

He who raised the Saints and Prophets, ending with Mahoun the 
greatest— 

Praise the One sole God of Heaven, with all his Saints, from first 
to latest ! 


Listen, while I tell the story of sad Andalusia’s fate— 

Peerless once and world-renowned in all that makes a nation great ; 
Prostrate now and compassed round by heretics with cruel foree— 
We, her sons, like driven sheep, or horseman on unbridled horse. 


Torture is our daily portion, subtle craft our sole resource, 

Till we welcome death to free us from a fate that’s ever worse. 

They have set the Jews to watch us, Jews that know nor truth nor 
faith, 

Every day they find some new device to work us further scaith. 


We are forced to worship with them in their Christian rites 
unclean, 

To adore their painted idols, mockery of the Great Unseen. 

No one dares to make remonstrance, no one dares to speak a 
word ; 

Who can tell the anguish wrought on us, the faithful of the Lord ? 
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When the bell tolls, we must gather to adore the image foul ; 

In the church the preacher rises, harsh-voiced as a screaming owl. 

He the wine and pork invoketh, and the Mass is wrought with 
wine ; 

Falsely humble, he proclaimeth that this is the Law divine. 


Yet the holiest of their shavelings nothing knows of right or 
wrong, 

And they bow before their idols, shameless in the shameless 
throng. 

Then the priest ascends the altar, holding up a cake of bread, 

And the people strike their bosoms as the worthless Mass is said. 


All our names are set in writing, young and old are summoned 
all ; 

Every four months the official makes on all suspect his call. 

Each of us must show his permit, or must pay his silver o’er, 

As with inkhorn, pen, av’! paper, on he goes from door to door. 

Dead or living, each must pay it ; young or old, or rich or poor; 

God help him who cannot do it, pains untold he must endure! 


They have framed a false religion ; idols sitting they adore ; 

Seven weeks fast they, like the oxen who at noon-tide cat the 
more. 

In the priest and the confession they their baseless law fulfil, 

And we, too, must feign to trust them, lest they work us cruel ill. 


Toil they spare not to entrap us, day and night, and far and near, 

Whoso praises God aloud cannot escape destruction here. 

Vain were hiding, vain were flight, when once the spies are on 
his track, 

Should he gain a thousand leagues, they follow him and bring 
him back. 


In their hideous jails they throw him, every hour fresh terrors 
weave, 

From his ancient faith to tear him, as they cry to him ‘ Believe !”” 

And the poor wretch, weeping, wanders on from hopeless thought 
to thought, 

Like a swimmer in mid ocean, by the blinding tempest caught. 
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Long they keep him wasting, rotting, in the dungeon foul and 
black, 

Then they torture him until his limbs are broken on the rack, 

Then within the Plaza Hatabin the crowds assemble fast, 

Like unto the Day of Judgment they erect a scaffold vast. 

If one is to be released, they clothe him in a yellow vest, 

While with h‘deous painted devils to the flames they give the 
rest. 


Thus are we encompassed round as with a fiercely burning fire, 

Wrongs past bearing are heaped on us, higher yet and ever 
higher. 

Vainly bend we to their mandates ; Sundays, feast-days though we 
keep, 

Fasting Saturdays and Fridays, never safety can we reap. 

Each one of their petty despots thinks that he can make the law, 

Each invents some new oppression. Now a sharper sword they 
draw |! 

New Year’s day in Bib el Bonut they proclaimed some edicts new, 

Startling sleepers from their slumbers, as each door they open 
threw. 


Baths and garments, all our old ancestral customs are forbidden, 
To the Jews are we delivered, who can spoil us still unchidden. 
Little reck the priest and friar so they trample on us yet ; 

Like a dove in vulture talons, we are more and more beset. 


Hopeless, then, of man’s assistance, we have searched the prophets 
o’er, 

Seeking promise in the judgments which our fathers writ of yore ; 

And our wise men counsel us to look to God with prayer, and 
fast— 

Through woes that make our young men old, He will deliver us 
at last ! 


Ihave done; but life were short our sorrows fully to recal. 

Kind Sefiores, do not blame me, if I am too weak for all. 

Whoso chaunts these rugged verses, let his prayers to God arise, 

That His mercy may vouchsafe me the repose of Paradise ! 
Philadelphia, April 20. Henry C. Lea. 
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“THE PARISIANS.” } 


MODERN French writer of repute, in a recent novel, or as 

he better calls it, a fanfastique, is pleased to consider and to 
solve the great mystery of death. With that power of piercing 
the infinite that appears to be enjoyed in the highest degree by 
the romancers of the Gallic school—because, we suppose, they most 
deserve it—he describes the soul’s efforts in its struggle to shake 
off the terrestrial coil, and rising with the soul through space to 
its destination, notes its sayimgs and doings there, and discusses 
with it the retrospect of the life with which it was lately encum- 
bered, and then returns to us with the results of his investigation, 
which he gives with a calmness, exhaustiveness, and lucidity that 
is truly startling. Owing to the gift of some such faculty as this, 
Lord Lytton’s son, the present incumbent of the baronial title and 
honors, has been able to follow his father’s spirit in its flight, and 
to bring back with him some interesting information, which he 
imparts to the public inan introduction to this, his father’s last liter- 
ary effort. He tells us that the author’s three works, ‘‘ The Com- 
ing Race,’’ ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’’ and ‘‘ The Parisians,’’ forma 
trilogy, the burthen of whose song is an expostulation against 
certain modern social and political theories. The three, he says, 
are like in their difference, and are meant to work by divers routes 
to one great result, the overthrow of these same ideas ; but while 
the subject of ‘‘ Chillingly’’ is psychological, that of ‘* The Pari- 
sians’”’ is social; the former illustrating the influence of said 
‘* modern ideas’ on an individual, the latter their influence on a 
community—for the type of which community he finds ‘‘ The 
Parisian Society of Imperial and Democratic France’’ most apropos. 
But in thus clearing away the ground for our comprehension to 
take hold, he gives us the secret of the book before we want it, 
and as we begin to turn over the nine hundred and forty-two pages, 
it is with some misgiving as to their probable attraction. Such mis- 
givings, we must confess, are fully justified. Still if the book falls 
short of its general purpose, it has an interest and value of its own 
in being the final effort of a man distinguished in his time, 





1« The Parisians.” By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1874. 
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and, if not eminent in any department of literature, successful 
in them all; in being the last aerolite from a meteoric mind that 
for half a century flashed along the earth, if it never soared far 
above it. 

With Lord Lytton’s design in itself, as thus explained to us, and 
we think that we might have discovered it without assistance, we 
have the greatest sympathy. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
natural results that would follow the prevalence of such ‘*‘ modern 
ideas’’ as were illustrated in that collection of vanities, the Paris ofthe 
Empire ; and no satire aimed against them can be keen enough. A 
usurped government, good only in that, and so long as it appears 
good. A throne resting on the ignorance, indifference and depravi- 
tyofthe people A people willing to sleep on while they get the gud 
pro quo for their oblivion. An inclination displayed everywhere, 
and springing from the magnification of the importance of appear- 
ance in the government,to exaggerate the value of the external, and 
to make every word, deed, and thing essential for its effect, and not 
for itsactual merit. Morality, as that of Dumas //s, consisting in 
a sudden progress, accompanied with many tears and gesticulations, 
from a very low place in the moral scale to one a little less low—the 
necessity of descending to the former point being an unexplained 
ingredient of the system. Pathos, appearing, for instance, in the 
interest manifested by two people for each other, who having been 
running together on the easy road to Avernus for some time, and 
with perfect unconcern, find the journey of one,to the annoyance of 
both, brought to an unexpected termination. Sentiment that, like 
the pathos, has something seductive in it, but dangerous, and all 
the more so, because the danger is partly hidden. Affectionsthat 
decline to fasten on what does not glorify the flesh and 
that run riot among sa/ons, broughams, horses, toilettes, operas, 
and all that is of the earth, earthy. Worth that is calculated by 
the guinea’s stamp, and that knows no other standard. Such 
modern ideas as these characterized the place and generation of 
which Bulwer now writes, and against such it is his design to di- 
rect his satire. 

We wish that it had been differently executed and that a volume 
of bright essays had dropped from his pen instead of the present 
novel. The romance in it is not good enough for the satire, and 
very much impairs its effectiveness. It is put in as padding, and 
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as padding it appears. We are first intreduced to the Marquis de 
Rochebriant, a youthful but decayed noble from the provinces, 
whe promises to be our hero, and whose heroism is made up of 
pride and impecuniosity ; but he afterwards contents himself in 
representing the Legitimist interests in the story, and yields his 
place to another. That other is Mr. Graham Vane, who is im- 
ported from England for the occasion ; a man with ‘<a clear-cut, 
handsome profile, and rich dark auburn hair, waving carelessly over 
one of those broad, open foreheads, which, according to an old 
writer, seem the ‘frontispiece of atemple dedicated to Homer ;’”’ 
and endowed, by the author, with every quality desirable for man, 
though he kindly contents himself with exhibiting but a few of 
them. He too, is poor at first, but on the death of a considerate 
uncle, is put into possession of alarge fortune, most of which, how- 
ever, he holds in trust, at the request of said uncle signified in a 
letter found with the will, for the child of said uncle, if alive, or 
the issue of said child, should it be possible to discover that the 
uncle left such a child, or if that child, if dead, had left issue—the 
uncle being rather uncertain when signing his will, what treasure 
he was leaving behind him in the form of children. The discov- 
ery of this possible creature forms the staple of Graham’s occupa- 
tion, and is the plot—as much as anything is—of the sicry. 

The heroine of the story, Isaura Cicogna, as her name imports, 
is a lady of Italy. With an Italian Dame de Compagnie, known as 
“‘the Venosta,’’ she lives mysteriously, in a small cottage on the 
outskirts of the “Bods,” and is supposed by those who have the honor 
of her acquaintance to be educating herself for the stage. She is 
a young woman of southern temperament, with exquisite beauty, 
strong passions, worships the ideal in Art and in life, and in the 
first volume discovers that in Graham Vane she realizes one of 
her day-dreams. The feeling is reciprocated by Graham, but un- 
fortunately the letter which cast upon him the voluntary trust, 
also contained a request that if the surviving relative of the de- 
ceased uncle should prove to bea girl, Graham would make his 
uncle’s spirit happy, by taking her to wife—her acquiescence being 
assumed. Which obligation he considers of like force with the 
other, and insists upon making himself and Isaura miserable by 
regarding it as an insuperable lion in their path to happiness. 
While,sympathizing in their gloom, we are suddenly introduced to 
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an American and his wife, and astonished to find them received in 
sich good society, we hail their appearance as another sign of the 
coming of that great day in which our countrymen are to have 
their proper place in foreign fiction. But the gentleman is called 
“Colonel Frank’’ Morley, and the lady is known as ‘‘Lizzie,’’ 
and when they begin to tatk, ourspiritssink. ‘‘ The Colonel’’ ‘had 
aslight nasal twang,’’ and introduced ‘‘Sir’’ with redundant cer- 
emony in addressing Englishmen, however intimate he might be 
with them, and had the habit (perhaps with a sly intention to 
startle or puzzle them) of adorning his conversation with 
quaint Americanisms. The ‘‘quaint Americanisms’’ which he 
indulges in as adornments, betray, it seems to us, an intimate 
familiarity, on the part of the author, with the bar-rooms of the 
Far West, for we are tolerably familiar with the rest of the country, 
and have never met with the words that Colonel Morley employs. 
For instance, he calls a gathering of people, a ‘‘bee,’’ and says 
to Vane: ‘*I am glad, sir, to hear from my wife that you dine 
with us to-morrow. Sir, you will meet Mademoiselle Cicogna. 
and Iam not without a &zwk/e that you will be ezthused.’’ Can 
ithave been in his language that he showed his right to be 
“esteemed—what he appeared to the French—a high-bred speci- 
men of the kind of Grand Seigneur, which Democratic Repub- 
lics engendered !”’ 

The most interesting character in the drama is the ‘ Vicomte 
de Mauleon.’’ A Legitimist by descent, an Orleanist by birth, 
and a spendthrift by nature, he devotes the early part of his career 
to getting rid of what property came to him from his ancestors. 
This does not occupy him long, and he then contrives to live by his 
wits, becomes a chevalier dindustrie, and having cleared him- 
self of the encumbrance of respectability, has great success in his 
profession. Duellist, sharper, Don Juan, and ‘‘sportsman,’’ 
while in the indulgence of his inclinations he becomes involved 
in some little difficulty, and thinks best to leave Paris for the 
country, where disgusted at the government that fails to appreciate 
and the city to support him, he determines to give rein to his 
patriotism, and in the latte to work the overthrow of the former. 
With another change of hue, he now becomes the typical French 
Iconoclast, lives in disguises which he changes with the rapidity 
and ease of ‘* our protean artist ’’ of a ‘* Variety ’’ theatre, and in 
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dismal cafés, and dark chambers in winding alleys, weaves plots 
and counter-plots, working along underground as successfully as the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, and revealing his existence in the man- 
ner of that perturbed spirit, as occasion calls. In his political 
theories, he claims to stop short of Communism, but he does not 
hesitate to use the ouvvriers and the gamins of Paris for the accom- 
plishment of his schemes, and under the title of Monsieur le Beau, 
leads these mercurial people on to demonstrations, and when too 
excited, assuages them with a grace and facility that outrivals the 
skill with which AZolus controlled the winds. But melodramatic 
as the career of De Mauleon apnears, his is, perhaps, the best 
portrait in the book, and it graphically illustrates the manner in 
which the opposition was organized that overthrew the Empire, 
bubbled over into the Commune and _ has settled down into the 
present Republic. 

Time would fail us to tell of all the lesser characters in the 
story. There is M. Louvier, the great dourgeois Banker and 
Terror of the Bourse, who speculates on information obtained 
from false government officials; M. Duplessis, also a Banker, 
whose safety as such depends on ruining Louvier. Literature is 
represented by M. Savarin, Author, Critic and Editor, and by 
Gustave Rameau, modeled probably, though badly, after Alfred 
de Musset, who writes poems of the period, is full of absinthe 
and “azsons, and professes a passion for Isaura. There is Count 
Raoul, the good, and his brother Enguerrand, the naughty, who, 
however, expiates his faults in a brilliant sorte on the besieging 
Prussians, made one dark morning, when he falls, at the head of 
his Mobiles, under a Krupp gun. The plot of the story is clear 
from the first. The author endeavors to conceal the identity of 
Isaura Cicogna, with the missing grand-daughter of Graham’s 
uncle, but he only succeeds in wrapping what is apparent in a 
labyrinth of action, which occupies without interesting the 
mind. Vane of course marries Isaura, and they go to Italy to- 
gether, where we are glad to leave them. 

But we appear to be sinning against the ‘‘de mortuts nil nist 
bonum’’ precept, and will stop. ‘The light which has now gone 
out for ever has, without doubt, lightened the gloom of many a 
weary hour. The class for which Lord Lytton wrote—and it 
was a large one—will not soon look upon his lke again. But 
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let us hope that in his death they have found their own sal- 
vation. ‘* Earnest Maltravers,’’ ‘‘Godolphin,’’ ‘‘ Alice,’’ and 
the rest of them will flutter the hearts and rouse the imaginations 
of clerks and shop-girls for some time to come, They must run 
their course. But for what he might have given us had he lived 
longer, let us hope that more than an equivalent will be found 
among works of a higher order, and that they who must look 
to fiction for their types and models, their sentiment and pathos, 
will look where they can find sketches that draw nearer to Nature, 
from whom, after all, must come everything that is new and true. 


” 











BEALE ON PROTOPLASM.? 


The present work may be regarded as a popular exposition of 
the author’s discoveries respecting the organic unit, or what was 
formerly called the ultimate cell of the plant and animal, and of 
his deductions therefrom, as to the nature of life. As is well 
known, Dr. Beale ranges himself in opposition to the doctrine of 
the ‘‘ Physical Basis of Life,’’ denying that life-phenomena are 
due to a force of physical or cosmical character, and therefore re- 
jecting the doctrine of the correlation between them which has 
been asserted by various physiologists. He is, in fact, a leader of 
the extreme right, a vitalist, and strenuous opponent of the mate- 
rialistic tendencies of modern science. He is, however, distin- 
guished as a histologist and physiologist, and not as an anatomist or 
zoologist on any extended scale, so far as his writings furnish in- 
dication. Probably for this reason there is in the present work a 
general omission of allusion to the doctrine of evolution of veg- 
etable aud animal types, as propounded by Lamarck, Darwin and 
others. ‘There is no direct expression of decided opinion on this 
point so far as I can discover, although there is evidence of a 
disrelish for the idea of the descent of man from apes. In another 
place the door is evidently left open for the adoption of the preva- 
lent views of descent as not inconsistent with his own respecting 
the supernatural origin of life. 

1Protoplasm, or Matter and Life. By Dr. Lionel Beale. Philadelphia: Lind- 
Say & Blakiston. Third Edition. 1874. 
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The question as to the structure, etc., of the ultimate unit of 
animal structure, has been greatly elucidated by Dr. Beale. He 
first announced in 1860-1 that the so-called animal cell consists 
of a mass of homogeneous protoplasm, which might or might not 
possess a bounding membrane or wall, and might or might not 
possess a nucleus or nucleolus. This protoplasmic unit is un- 
doubtedly living, and cannot be distinguished structurally from 
the membrane or cell wall. He has, however, discovered that it 
may always be known by retaining the stain of an ammoniacal 
solution of carmine, while the wall does not. These protoplas- 
mic units are found in all tissues, which when treated with the 
carmine solution exhibit them as stained bodies of round or oval 
shape situated at various intervals in its extent. Thus they are 
scattered along a nerve fibre or muscular fibrilla, stud a thread 
of connective tissue, or a sheet of cartilage ; exist in prodigious 
numbers near the surface of the gray matter of the brain, and 
float freely as leucocytes in the blood. 

Dr. Beale shows that these bodies appropriate their pabulum or 
food in solution, from the nutritive fluids, and absorbing it to 
their centres, convert it into living substance like themselves ; and 
that they develop a superficial layer by deposit from the surface 
of the living matter, which is the cell wall, and not receiving the 
carmine stain, evidently possesses different physical properties 
from the central mass. This superficial deposit extended from 
adjacent bodies, unites to form the structureless intervals of the 
cartilage sheet, and the muscular, nervous, and connective thread 
or fibre. This substance is the formed matter, and is regarded 
by Dr. Beale as not-living or dead. He shows conclusively that 
all growth originates in, and is supported by, these units, and 
that it not only produces structure, but also the various secretions, 
all of which he regards as dead. ‘This substance he names Jd70- 
plasm, to distinguish it from the dead or formed matter, which in 
the case of tissue, is structurally and chemically identical with 
it, and bears the general name of /rofop/asm. ‘The products of 
secretion are, of course, often chemically distinct. The nucleus 
is shown to be the newest portion of living matter within the 
cell, derived latest from the pabulum, while the nucleolus bears 
the same relation to the nucleus. The bioplastic bodies break 
up or multiply by budding or division, in constructing tissue 
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and diseased products. Many diseases are due to a too rapid 
multiplication of these bodies, which prevent the formation of 
new tissue, or destroy that already in existence ; other diseases 
are due to the retardation or suppression of bioplastic production, 
often in consequence of deficiency of pabulum. His explanation 
of the production of pus is singularly simple. He says the pus 
corpuscle is derived from the bioplast of an epithelial or other 
tissue cell, by the too rapid appropriation of pabulum. This fol- 
lows an injury which gives too free access to the bioplast, as a 
cut, rupture, etc., or by saturation of fluids which frustrate the 
surrounding mass of formed matter. The over-fed bioplast mul- 
tiplies by subdivision, and the products failing to produce tissue, 
are discharged. In chronic diseases similar abnormal bioplasts 
find lodgment in certain parts of the organism, and consume 
the pabulum which should be appropriated by the normal bodies. 

The essential substance of all the tissues is identical. ‘Thus Dr. 
Beale believes that a nerve only differs from a muscular fibrilla, 
in its connections, and in the fact that it is enclosed in a very 
tough sheath of formed matter which isolates it effectually through- 
out its length. The axis cylinder consists of several fibres of 
formed matter, which interlace back and forwards, and at intervals 
support living bioplasts. These he regards as batteries, which are 
essential to the support or propagation of the nerve current. 
Finally, in old epithelial cells, the formed matter is in great ex- 
cess over the bioplasm ; while in red blood corpuscles, the latter 
is entirely metamorphosed, so that those bodies are, in Dr. Beale’s 
view, dead. 

These valuable results are stated in a portion of the work cov- 
ering 76 pages, out of a total of 387. The remaining chapters 
fall into sections; the first entitled ‘‘ Dissentient,’’ with which 
the book opens, devoted to a vigorous protest, offensive and de- 
fensive, against the views of Grove, Huxley, Owen, Tyndall and 
the physical school; the second, closing the book, being an ex- 
position of the author’s views respecting the nature of life and its 
origin, etc. Spontaneous generation and its advocates receive 
short shrift at his hands, and it is evident that the author handles 
his weapons with something more than the odium scientificum et 
theologicum. He has apparently had cause of grievance against 
some of those whose opinions he combats. Perhaps the cause jus 
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tifies this effect, but the facts do not, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
justify the conclusions adopted as to the matter in hand. He 
cannot but think that had Dr. Beale been a student of botany or 
zodlogy, or an adept in comparative anatomy on a broader plane 
than the field of the microscope, he would have modified his ex- 
pressions, if not his views. Like other men, he has been im- 
pressed by the marvelous nature of life-phenomena, and asserts 
that there is a great difference between them and those of any 
physical force—a point about which there can be no difference of 
opinion. But when, on account of this difference, Dr. Beale de- 
nies that life-force (‘‘ growth-force or Bathmism’’) is correlated 
with physical force, and that it is a highly specialized form of 
such force, he assumes a position where plain evidence is against 
him, and a large number of the most thoughtful scientists cannot 
follow him. 

He thus defines this question in dispute (p. 17): 

“Let me first state broadly the two antagonistic and incompat- 
ible doctrines concerning the nature of everything that is alive. 
The one which is undoubtedly just now the most popular is, that 
living matter and non-living matter alike consist of the ordinary 
matter and forces of our earth, and that the living and the non- 
living should be included in the same category. The other is, 
that in things living, in addition to inorganic matter and inor- 
ganic forces, is what may be termed zfa/ force or power, which 
unlike any ordinary force is separable from the matter with which 
it is temporarily associated, and therefore is in its nature essen- 
tially different from every form or mode or mood of ordinary in- 
organic force. 

‘*It must, however, be conceded by those who accept the physi- 
cal doctrine of life, that no one has yet succeeded either in ob- 
taining vitality from the forces of inorganic matter, or of con- 
verting vitality into any one of these. But, nevertheless, they 
affirm that it will eventually be proved that life is ordinary 
force.”’ 

He then presents some of the obvious objections, which first 
present themselves against the physical view: 

*‘It is true that men eminent among philosophers, if not 
among divines, as well as some of the most distinguished living 
physicists, chemists and naturalists, have accepted this physical 
theory of life. They think that life is but a mode of ordinary 
force, and maintain that the living thing differs from the non-liv- 
ing thing, not in quality or essence or kind, but merely in degree. 
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True, they do not attempt to explain the difference between a living 
thing and the same thing dead. They would, perhaps, tell us 
that living and dead are only relative terms; that there is no 
absolute difference between the dead and living states; and that 
the thing which we call dead is, after all, only a few degrees less 
actively changing than the thing we say is a/#zve. But this sort of 
reasoning is not convincing, seeing that although matter in the 
living state may suddenly pass into the dead state, this same mat- 
ter can never pass back again into the living condition. The 
dead animal has been likened to a steam engine at rest; but there 
is at least this difference between the two, that the last will re- 
sume its work as before, if its fires are relit, but the dead animal 
or man can never be made to work again if its machinery has 
been once brought to a stand-still. Have not the results of the 
action, in the production of tissue and in the formation of living 
beings, of that something more than mere force, been made to 
stand for that something itself? The processes of disintegration, 
and chemical change occurring in matter which has ceased to 
live—a direct consequence of prior changes which occurred while 
the matter was yet alive—have, we shall see, been regarded as the 
life itself.”’ 

Dr. Beale has done great service to evolution in distinguishing 
so broadly the functions of formed and germinal matter ; that is 
to say, between nutrition and other vital phenomena. Having 
done this, he feels able to restrict the field of discussion to this 
germinal matter, and appears willing to admit the physical char- 
acter of the functions of all other tissue, which he calls dead. 
That the formed matter is dead, has been questioned by many, 
including Dr. Tyson, in his work ‘‘ On the cell doctrine.’’ It 
is certainly an interesting proposition, and much may be said in 
its favor. In any case it is necessary with Dr. Beale to distinguish 
the nutrition which produces tissue and type of organism as, after 
thought, the most highly specialized of the vital phenomena. 
Every living being displays different grades of work, beginning 
with thesimple, obviously physical production of heat, by oxida- 
tion. This requires a machine for its accomplishment, viz: the 
digestive and circulatory systems, which furnish the material. 
The force-conversion involved in functions of adult organs is in 
every respect comparable to that exhibited in combustion, which 
will last so long as combustible material is furnished. 

When we support a fire by a supply of fuel, no one pretends to 
introduce a supernatural element to account for its burning ; and 
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when it goes out for want of fuel, no one but the savage or fatal- 
istic Turk ascribes the phenomenon to divine interposition. And 
who does not know that the support and extinction of life are 
as much dependent on the presence or absence of food, as is that 
of the fire on fuel. We have thousands of examples of force-con- 
versions before us every day in the production of electricity, heat, 
light, etc., by chemical decomposition, the essential nature of 
which we cannot explain, and the supernatural is not invoked to 
account for them ; and it will be time enough to deny the correla- 
tion of vital force with the physical, when the well-known equiva- 
lency between food and muscular contraction , nutrition and thought, 
is proven to be erroneous. And Dr. Beale admits this position 
to be one ‘‘ not easily assailed,’’ yet he afterwards writes : 

** Correlation is the ‘ abracadabra’ of mechanical biology. Of 
late years the term ‘differentiation’ which was formerly much 
employed in explanation of biological difficulties, and was once 
the talisman supposed to solve any constructive mystery, has been 
degraded to a very subordinate position. ‘The phenomena form- 
erly supposed to be due to ‘differentiation’ are now regarded as 
the result of correlation ; and the former word, once representing 
cause and law, now stands only for consequence.’’ 

That we are, as yet, unacquainted with the causes of force-con- 
version and the essential conditions of matter which render it 
possible, is no ground for denying the fact of correlation. No 
theory has yet been devised which explains the nature of the in- 
struments for the conversion of chemism into all the forces, yet 
the fact of conversion is patent. The case of the life-forces does 
not appear to present a logical difference. It is true that some 
of the physicists have made some too uncritical statements. Thus 
he quotes Dr. Odling’s language: ‘‘ We might apply the phrase 
wtal force to the potential energy of so much fat or muscle, capa- 
ble by oxidation of being manifested in the form of external heat 
or motion,” in which machine work, and the building of the ma- 
chines, is left out of view. Dr. Beale’s reply is appropriate. He 
Says: 

** The word vta/, thus used, is obviously useless, has no defin- 
ite meaning attached, and might just as well be left out of the 
sentence altogether. If, therefore, the phrase zal force were 


thus applied, I think it would be most incorrectly ; for is not the 
potential energy of a given weight of fat and muscle exactly the 


same in a dead body as in a living one? How, therefore, can 
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potential energy be the same as vital force? Vital force or power 
ceases to manifest itself when a living thing dies, but the poten- 
tial energy of the matter of its body is constant in its amount.’’ 

This is correct, for the muscle is a machine 7x which force is 
converted as derived from decomposition of blood ; while fat, if 
itself decomposed during life, will not be found after death in the 
same body! The force potential in functioning tissue is that 
which sustains the molecular condition necessary to such function, 
which I have called dathmism or growth-force, and is dissipated 
or reconverted at death. 

Dr. Beale inveighs repeatedly against the use of ‘‘ molecular”’ 
forces, conditions, machinery, and the like. He asserts repeat- 
edly that ‘‘ vital force’’ is not molecular force, citing in evidence 
the wonderful varieties or types of life presented by the chemi- 
cally identical protoplasm. He also asserts that no force can ap- 
propriate matter distinct from that to which it is proper, as the 
plant appropriates mineral substances for the construction and 
supply of its life-substance. Dr. Beale does not, with the first ob- 
jection,recall the three allotropic states of carbon and sulphur, 
which present vast differences which can only reside wthzn that 
molecule which represents chemical identity. And the fact that 
animal and some vegetable life is zwcapadble of converting anything 
but protoplasm into protoplasm, quite invalidates the use of the 
property of most vegetables as a definition of life. 

I think that we shall see that these accumulated objections are 
those of the naturally conservative mind. Because much, very 
much, respecting the nature of life remains unknown, he declines 
to consider that which is so probable as to commend itself to the 
acceptance of a great number of logical minds, as a positive step 
forwards. Similar objections are interposed by ‘‘ conservatism’’ 
in all departments of human progress. What evolutionist is not 
familiar with the question ‘‘ how was the first species created ?”’ 
which recalls the old creed of a certain political party, ‘‘ what will 
you do with the negro?’’ Unless the end can be seen from the 
beginning, this type of mind will have nothing, and cannot be in 
sympathy with development ; because the first principle of devel- 
opment, that is, taking the first step without seeing the second, 
is foreign to its nature. 

If we again compare life to fire, we find a near parallel. Both 
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involve a retrograde metamorphosis of matter and exhibition of 
force. Both cease activity with lack of material supply or pres- 
ence of unfavorable active conditions. There may be, therefore, 
dead protoplasm, as readily as unignited wood. Both require 
some active agency which shall maintain the conditions of exist- 
ence. 

Dr. Beale interrupts us here by declaring truly that a fire can- 
not furnish itself with fuel, while a living organism does. Very 
good ; the machinery of digestion is the fire-tender, and is part of 
the organism. So the whole question falls back on the origin of 
animal machinery. The specialization of secretion, growth, 
thought, etc., is as Tyndall has expressed it, due to the increased 
complication of the machines. But Dr. Beale thus replies to Tyn- 
dall, whose language I first quote : 

‘Molecular forces determine the form which the solar energy 
will assume. In the one case this energy is so conditioned by its 
atomic machinery, as to result in the formation of a caddage ; in 
another case it is so conditioned, as to result in the formation of 
an eak. So also as regards the reunion of the carbon and the 
oxygen—the form of this reunion is determined by the molecular 
machinery, through which the combining force acts; in the one 
case the action may result in the formation of a maz, while in the 
other it may result in the formation of a yrasshopper. The form of 
the motion depends upon the character of the machinery. (‘Heat 
considered as a Mode of Motion.’ By Dr. Tyndall. Second edi- 
tion.) Now every one who reads this carefully will, I think, agree 
with me in the opinion that absolutely nothing is to be learnt 
from it. Whole volumes might be written in such a style with- 
out conveying any information to the reader’s mind. The reader 
of course wants to have interpreted to him what is meant by the 
‘molecular forces,’ and the nature of the act of ‘ conditioning’ 
and the character of the ‘atomic’ machinery.”’ 

Now this objection to, as well as the affirmation of, the corre- 
lation of bathmic and physical force, has little weight until the 
origin of the life machines is understood. This, I believe is ap- 
proximately explained by the doctrines of the naturalists of the 
French and American schools. With the writings of these, our 
author appears to be totally unacquainted, though he clearly per- 
ceives the weakness of the Darwinian doctrine of natural selection, 
in its failure to explain the origin of variation, and criticises it 
accordingly. Without a rational explanation of the origin of 
these wonderful machines by which the more ordinary kinds of 
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force-conversion is effected, the physical theory of life ut- 
terly falls to the ground. And want of attention to this depart- 
ment on the part of the author, while engaged in profound micro- 
scopical investigations, accounts, in the critic’s view, for the exist- 
ence of a great part of his book. His prime objection may be 
met by the species evolutionist in pointing out first, that the pro- 
cess by which living machines are made, is identical, physically, 
with the phenomena of their wse, which are avowedly physical. 
Second, that the evolution of species by descent proves that 
living beings make these machines /emse/ves, under the directive 
restrictions of circumstances (natural selection), there being thus 
two factors involved. The obvious existence of design in all 
these machines, instead of indicating immediate supernatural in- 
tervention, to the evolutionist merely states the fact that a living 
machine, in order to continue to exist, must be able to supply 
itself with materials for use and growth. As to how it came into 
existence there are two distinct propositions, and evolutionists 
must accordingly fall eventually into two primary classes. Dar- 
winianism, pure and simple, takes variation, 7. ¢., new construc- 
tion, for granted, and believes in the “survival of the fittest.’’ 
By itself this means that the new production of parts, or variation, 
is indefinite in its direction, and endless in itsamount. It in fact 
denies design, excepting as the relation of the victors in the strug- 
gle for existence to their surroundings. This hypothesis demands 
an incredible waste of production, and the facts of paleontology 
and zodlogy not only do not embrace any such universal varia- 
bility, but present us with definite lines of succession of forms, 
which have not been abortive efforts of creation, but have, ina 
majority of cases, not ceased to exist, until they had produced 
some descendant still better adapted for the life of the advancing 
ages, than themselves. 

The other school of evolutionists, headed by Lamarck and sup- 
ported by some of those of our own country, believes that origin 
of profitable variations has not been the result of chance, but has 
followed some pre-existent bias in favor of use, inherent in the 
animal itself. Dr. Beale has a word for this school, which expo- 
ses its first difficulty. While we have, as a first step in the argu- 
ment, the well known fact that use augments the size and power 
of tissues, Dr. Beale says: ‘*It can be clearly proved that a 
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necessary condition of such tissues working properly, is that they 
pass through, and in order and at a certain rate, several series of 
changes which must all have been completed long before action 
in any sense became a possibility.’’ If now the gradual produc- 
tion of specialized tissues by descent from species to species is 
meant, the doctor is clearly correct ; if he refers to ordinary growth, 
where laws of inheritance are in force, his objection is inapposite. 
In the former case, the theory of the ‘location of growth-force 
under effort,’’ expresses and explains the facts better than any 
other, so far as Iam able to judge. Thus Beale’s criticism fol- 
lowing is wide of the mark. He says: ‘‘ The theory that refers 
action to inherent property or power, intuition, is surely more in 
accordance with reason than that which attributes it to experi- 
ence,’ which is only true of a young animal which has just at- 
tained use of body and mind inherited from its parents. If animals 
possess sensibility, 7. ¢. consciousness of pleasure and pain, of 
which there cannot be the least doubt, their habits are readily 
brought into unison with their surroundings, by education of ex- 
perience, which is well known to be the case ; and the amount of 
effort they exhibit will bear a direct relation to the degree of 
pressure or compulsion which external circumstances, especially 
changes in them, occasion. Thus ¢he origin of variation may be 
traced to the origin of mind, and design accounted for, as the effect 
of intelligent effort on nutrition. 

It results, then, that the first masses of living protoplasm had, 
like all other substances, peculiar chemical affinities (food); but 
that, unlike most substances, it was not satisfied with a gratified 
affinity, but presented a continual retrograde metamorphosis, which 
resulted in the exhibition of force. This force, unlike that seen 
in some unstable substances, consisted of motion, which brought 
the bodies into constant relation with new supplies of substances 
towards which their substance possessed affinity (food), which thus 
supported the continual metastasis. The advent of consciousness 
will account for the remaining phenomena, and is considered be- 
low. Thus we reach the closed doors of mystery, and it remains 
with the chemist to analyze these affinities of protoplasm, and the 
physicist to explain its instability. 


Dr. Beale is not averse to the view that mind is a highly special- 
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ized form of ‘‘ vital force,’’ or ‘‘ the vital power of a peculiar form 
of bioplasm.’’ He explains his position further, ‘‘ that mind is 
vital power, the active working of which is rendered evident to 
other minds through the changes effected in a highly complex 
mechanism, or apparatus gradually prepared for that very purpose.’’ 
The evolutionist will not find this doctrine inconsistent with his 
own, but will—and that so long as the production of imagina- 
tion and fear varies in amount in different animal brains, so long 
will their efforts vary in character. And if tissue grow with use, 
in the same proportion will brains differ in structure, and experi- 
ence expand, and the reasoning machine continually develop. 
This will depend on pre-existent consctousness, which Dr. Beale 
declines to accept as a correlative of physical force ; not regard- 
ing the facts, that unconsciousness in sleep is a period of repose 
for the organ of thought, and that drugs and shocks both destroy 
and produce it, as sufficient evidence for sucha view. Neverthe- 
less, there is every reason to believe that sensibility to pleasure 
and pain is a highly specialized form of molecular attraction and 
repulsion. Hence the writer believes that the lower forms of life 
are unconscious automata, and the higher conscious automata. 
The existence of intellect only increases the complexity of the 
automaton, while the original source uf motives or actions re- 
mains, viz: the susceptibility to pleasure and pain. That this 
susceptibility ever develops, there is good reason to believe, and 
the birth of consciousness is not, therefore, the highest stage of 
transpeciation of force. There is reason to believe that conscious- 
ness can rise to a higher grade of perfection than that dependent 
on the senses, usually so called ; and a consequent education in 
a new order of pleasures and pains. This, no doubt, involves a 
corresponding atomic change. Such a transpeciation is only pos- 
sible, so far as we know, in the human species ; and only then, 
under the permission or consent of the subject, or free-will. For 
although the automatic process, of action under inherited motive, 
originally has the preference in every human mind, it is equally 
certain that we have a freedom of a¢fention, within certain limits. 
We can suppress the present idea, though it have the preéminent 
tight of fossession, and we can reject thoughts that rise, and can 
prevent the operation of the laws of association. We can attend 
to the products of reason, and the suggestions of our sentiments ; 
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i and if we do so, consciousness undergoes an education which 
awakens it to a new grade of experience, which belongs to that 
which is ‘‘ within the veil.’’ ‘Thus the doctrine of evolution will 
probably bring us to a nearer view, and clearer hope of immor- 
tality than any other human instrumentality, showing it to be in 
close accord with the materialism that so many men, including 
Dr. Beale, are to-day fearing and suspecting. And I imagine that 
few men will be impeded in the effort to raise themselves in the 
scale of being, by the supposition, or the knowledge, that their 
future life will be dynamic, and their future form material. 
EDWARD D. Cope. 





NEW BOOKS. 


LincOLN AND SEWARD. Remarks upon the Memorial Address 
of Chas. Francis Adams, on the late Wm. H. Seward, with in- 
cidents and comments illustrative of the measures and policy 
of the administration of Abraham Lincoln, and views as to the 
relative positions of the late President and Secretary of State. 
By Gideon Welles, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. New York. 
Sheldon & Co. 1874. Pp. 215. 

In addition to the encyclopedic title, the publishers also furn- 
ish the reviewers with a briet printed note, stating that ‘‘a portion 
of this volume was printed in the ‘ Galaxy,’ and the whole of 
his answer to Mr. Adams is now issued in its complete form. It 
is an earnest effort to give the public a proper view of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration, and some idea of the fearful ordeal through 
which it was called upon to pass. Mr. Welles believes that Mr. 
Lincoln was himself the great central figure and controlling mind 
in his own administration, and that neither Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, 
nor any other of his able counselors was the ‘ power behind the 
throne.’ Mr. Welles givesa minute account of what took place at 
the council board during some of the darkest hours of our country’s 
history. ‘This book, probably more than any other yet written, will 
place Mr. Lincoln in his true position.’’ A notice so conveniently 
supplied, quite takes away the necessity of any exercise of brains on 
the part of a reviewer, and indisposes even an honest reader to 
get up an opinion of his own, or at least to formulate it, when 
the publisher and the author have so kindly united to anticipate 
any independent judgment of the critic, by putting at his dispo- 
sition such a comfortabie summary of what the public will find 
jn the book, as well as of what they ought to think about it. 
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There is, however, to our notion, a certain use in imitating 
Plutarch’s fashion of comparative biography, which might very 
profitably have served Mr. Welles’ purposes, if only he had not 
been so much bent on giving his readers an opportunity of com- 
paring Mr. Welles, as well as Mr. Lincoln, to Mr. Seward, and 
quite as much to the advantage of the first, as of the second of the 
triad. That natural disposition to put himself gn a tripod with 
the other greater lights of Lincoln’s Cabinet once satisfied, Mr. 
Welles gives a picture, more truthful than interesting, and more 
unreserved than pleasant, of the way in which the Government 
was let to run itself during even the worst days of our almost 
mortal agony, with no real headship in civil affairs and with a 
dreadful liking on the part of mere civilians to interfere in mili- 
tary matters, to overrule the plans of tried and skillful soldiers, 
and to dispose of campaigns as if they were matters of routine, 
like the business of the Treasury or the Post Office. The stories 
of Mr. Lincoln, as coming from one of his own Cabinet officers, 
might have been lessapochryphal; but the only tolerable one given is 
not very new, nor was it very apposite at the time of its being told— 
it was in reference to a dispute threatening with Spain and St. 
Domingo, that Mr. Lincoln is reported to have told the story of 
the negro preacher, who said to his hearer, ‘‘ Dere are two roads 
before you, Jo, one leads straight to hell, de odder goes right to 
damnation,’’—to which Jo replied, ‘‘ Well, l’ll go through the 
woods,’’—which Mr. Lincoln interpreted to mean, according to 
Mr. Welles, an honest and strict neutrality. A much higher stroke 
of genius is Mr. Lincoln’s invention of a telling epithet, when he 
said that McClellan had ‘‘the slows.’’ Mr. Seward’s description 
of his relations to Weed, the last of the Albany Regency, is 
almost epigrammatic,—‘‘ Seward is Weed, and Weed is Seward ; 
what 1 do, Weed approves; what he says, | endorse.’’ Mr. Welles 
strikes some pretty hard hits at Mr..Weed over Mr. Seward; and, 
indeed, his mention of the men of his time, is rarely kind or 
comfortable. The value of the book would be heightened if it had 
more chronological sequence and a better order of arrangements, 
and the absence of a table of contents or index serves to show 
that it is, after all, only a Piece de circonstance, a fugitive paper 
that has grown under the author’s hands, without receiving those 
finishing touches which alone could fit it for a permanent contri- 
bution to the history of our second Revolution. 


THE Principtes or Equity: A Treatise on the system of Juris- 
prudence administered in Courts of Chancery. By George 
Tucker Bispham. Philadelphia: Kay, 1874. Pp. 540. 

Mr. Bispham has discharged that duty which every lawyer owes 
to his profession; he has contributed an excellent and useful 
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volume to the literature of Text Books, which serve to illustrate 
and lighten the sombre series of Reports as they grow beyond 
mortal ken. The fashion of disparaging general legal essays upon 
special branches of jurisprudence, has been transmitted to us from 
England, where the subdivisions of the Courts and of the Bar 
made it comparatively easy to master all the reported cases within 
the narrow limits of the special business affected by lawyers from 
the start. Here, however, all sorts of professional work are thrown 
upon both Judges and Counsel, and the gladsome light of jurispru- 
dence is too often darkened and clouded by local legislation in 
contradiction to all sound rules, and by the judgments of multi- 
farious courts of final appeal, with little or no common guidance. 
The commentators, from Kent down to Wharton, through a long 
line of men of varying gifts, Parsons, Story, Sharswood, Rawle, 
and Wilson, have done much to preserve the law as a science and 
to prevent its total surrender to local limits and temporary legis- 
lation. Judges, such as King and Gibson, Shaw and Allen, 
Taney and Grier ; lawyers such as Evarts and Meredith, Black 
and Hoar, and notably Horace Binney, Arvaus inter pares, main- 
tained the traditions of the best days of a profession that is now 
and but too rapidly losing its high estate, to become too often 
merely the vehicle for enforcing narrow laws or defeating whole- 
some reforms. ‘The utter failure of a comparatively recent at- 
tempt to ‘‘revise’’ the statutes of Pennsylvania, looked as if the 
art of legal composition had been forever lost to the Common- 
wealth. Fortunately Bispham’s Equity is well calculated to re- 
store and maintain the respect of the profession for the purest 
part of the science of law, that of the Equity side of our Courts, 
and to show that principles can be well stated and strongly support- 
ed by the authority of decided cases, without at all being weighted 
down to the monotonous level of mere case law. ‘The introduct- 
ory chapters cn the Rise and Progress of the High Court of 
Chancery, General Outline of Equitable Jurisdiction, Maxims 
in Equity, and the History of Trusts, might well be prescribed 
for law students, long before they ought to be fed with the strong 
meat of the other parts of the work. We are very sure that 
lawyers, both in this and other States, will gratefully receive and 
appreciate so timely a contribution to the literature of that part 
of the law, its Equity jurisprudence, which is growing quite be- 
yond the limits of the special treatises, the works of Jarman and 
Daniel, of Hill and Adams, while their use is still necessary to 
complete the study of particular questions only generally mooted 
in Mr. Bispham’s summary. Just now there is a strong effort 
set on foot in England to bring about a closer.consolidation of 
the two branches of the law, and the perusal of Bispham’s Equity 
will serve to show our transatlantic friends that a lawyer can 
master the principles and the cases in Equity, without at all neg- 
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lecting or failing to inform himself as to practice in Common 
Law Courts, and can unite both Equity principles and common 
law forms and proceedings. 

The Portfolio is a handsome quarto, of which three monthly 
parts, those for January, February and March, have been issued 
by Zhe Philadelphia Sketch Club. We arevery glad to welcome 
heartily so promising an addition to our periodical literature. It 
is a series of photo-lithographic reproductions of sketches made by 
the working members of the club, and on its list of members are 
found the names of the artists who have for years been growing 
into popular notice both in and beyond Philadelphia. The club 
has more than once shared its productions with the public, and a 
quarto volume of photographs of sketches by an earlier generation of 
artists, was once a familiar book to all lovers of local art. The 
club has been active in securing several exhibitions of the works 
of its own members, and of other contributors ; these were very 
pleasant gatherings, and it is to be hoped that in our new Palace 
of Art, the Academy of Fine Arts, there will be provision for just 
such exhibitions. ‘The first number of Zhe Portfolio was a pretty 
bold undertaking, for a monthly is a very serious business, as we 
have good reason to know. The club, however, felt its growth 
in strength, and useful and pleasant as are its Thursday evenings 
in its workroom, skywards at 524 Walnut street, it determined. to 
come down to the every-day world. It opened its sketch book 
with a capital full page illustration by Bensell, an architectural 
design by T. P. Chandler, carved by Calder, sketches by Frost, 
Heaton and Lippincott, and a series of portraits of the contribu- 
tors. ‘I'he January number deserved its success, and it has been 
rapidly followed by numbers for February and March, which 
grow in strength and return fully the confidence of the public. 
We advise our readers to look for themselves at these examples of 
the actual, living, working art of Philadelphia, and to show their 
interest in its encouragement by subscribing the modest five dol- 
lars asked for the year’s issue. 

The February number had an ambitious piece of sunny land- 
scape, by Lippincott, ‘‘ High Noon;’’ a very good etching by 
Clark of a Forest Scene in Florida, the Philadelphia Warehouse 
Company’s Office, by Furness and Hewitt; a font by Sims, and 
a pleasant reminiscence of Tom Hood in some of his sketches, 
alung with those of his followers, Heaton, Bensell and 
Frost. ‘The last number, the March issue, has a capital sketch 
by Milne Ramsey, decidedly our best fruit and flower painter, a 
very strong bit of sea and sky by Lippincott, a goodish architectu- 
ral drawing of somebody’s new home at Chestnut Hill, by Chand- 
ler, and a very grateful study of landscape on the Wissahickon, 
by Brunner. The caricature business has been, wisely we think, 
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dropped for the present, at least, for better and more serious work ; 
and we venture to suggest to the editors that they cannot make too 
high a standard of excellence or keep too well up to it. The 
cheap illustrated magazines and newspapers are flooding the mar- 
ket with the work of the professionally funny men ; and just as our 
literature has suffered from this painful sort of straining after jokes, 
so, too, our art has been invaded. It is time to stop and con- 
sider whether sketches cannot be made to teach a better and a 
higher lesson than that of merely exciting a forbearing smile. Jn- 
deed, one great merit of the Porffolo is that it aims to supply 
perfect reproductions of the first thoughts of painters, which may 
afterwards take shape in pictures ; but the public will profit little 
by becoming more closely acquainted with our artists, if it is only 
to see them on the broad grinall the time. We enjoy the fun of 
Frost’s clever caricature sketches as much as anybody, but we 
prefer to see something else transferred to the lithographic plate, 
and that something serious and earnest work, really typical of art 
at its best. 


Harr-Hour RECREATIONS IN NATuRAL History. Division First. 
Half-hours with Insects. Twelve Parts. Insects of the Garden: 
Their Habits, etc., by A. S. Packard, Jr., Editor of the Ameri- 
can Naturalist, Author of ‘‘ Guide to the Study of Insects,” 
**Our Common Insects,’’ etc. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 143 
Washington street. Parts 1 and 2 each 25 cents; pp. 64. 
The study of the habits and nature of animals and plants that 

are within our daily walks, is both instructive and interesting. 

Most of the manuals of the various branches of Natural History 

are too dry and minute for any but those who mean to devote 

themselves to the active pursuit of such inquiries. Fortunately 
the love of science is strong enough to overcome the barriers of 
want of books and want of opportunities, and especially here in 

Philadelphia, the Academy of Natural Sciences has fostered and 

encouraged the pursuit of special subjects, so that we have Pro- 

fessors of very great fame. Such men as Leidy and Cope are known 
far beyond our own limits, while there are industrious and suc- 
cessful students of particular branches of Natural History who 
are honorably esteemed both at home and abroad. We are very 
glad to find that Mr. A. S. Packard, one of the most useful Ameri- 
can naturalists, has begun the publication of a monthly serial 
work on ‘* The Insects of our Gardens.’’ The first and second 
numbers, all that we have as yet seen, contain very fair plates, 
and a number of wood cuts, showing us the various transforma- 
tions of the insects familiar to all who work in gardens ; while the 
letter-press gives a text full of instructive lessons on their habits, 
on the means of guarding against their destiuctive increase, and 
on the economical entomology of the field and orchard. The 
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need of popular instruction on this particular branch of Natural 
History, is best enforced by an account of the enormous destruc- 
tion done by such enemies of agriculture and horticulture as the 
boring worm in the cotton fields of the South, and the busy 
depredators on our orchards and vineyards, which, in spite 
of them, are fast growing to be matters of almost national import- 
ance. In several of the States, notably in New England and in 
the fruit growing regions of the West, there have been valuable 
official publications on the insects injurious to vegetation, and the 
facts accumulated by these inquiries form the basis of the com- 
paratively modern school of economic entomology. In France, 
where the national government takes every form ot industry under 
its protection, the results have been received with very great bene- 
fit by the agriculturists and by the fruit growers. Here in Phila- 
delphia we have seen the almost complete v.ctory of the sparrows 
over that disgusting enemy of town trees, the measuring worm, 
and the lesson thus taught is one of almost universal application, 
that the birds are our best allies in the contest we are continually 
waging with nature. A recent newspaper statement by one of 
the pupils of the late Professor Agassiz, ought to commend his 
method of teaching to all who pursue Natural History, either for its 
own sake or as part of their daily business. ‘That really great 
man urged his pupils to do everything for themselves, to learn all 
they could about each specimen of Ichthyology or Zoology, his 
special branches, and to do without text-books, except only :o far 
as they might serve to-confirm the results they had arrived at by 
their own independent inquiries. Agassiz believed that every 
school could teach the few leading and general principles of Na- 
tural History, the great divisions of the animal kingdom and the 
leading characteristics of the important types and orders, and that 
every pupil ought to go out into the fields with his eyes open and 
learn to master the mere details of species for himself. For such 
work a manual, such as Packard’s book, is a capital guide ; and it 
might be a good preparation now for the outdoor study of the 
coming spring and summer, when all nature invites us forth from 
the city to the grateful freshness of the country. 


Common SENsE IN RELIGION. A series of Essays by James Free- 
man Clarke. Pp. 443. Boston, Jas. R. Osgood & Co.  Phila- 
delphia, Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Price, $2. 

Mr. Clarke isa man of very great ability and personal excel- 
lence, the pastor of the Unitarian church that meets in King’s 
Chapel, Boston. In early life he found himself settled over an 
isolated Unitarian church in Kentucky, among blue Presbyterians 
and zealous Methodists, an object of suspicion to his clerical 
neighbors, and not without some contemptuous dislike for them, 
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as full of prejudice and devoid of all breadth of thought. A smaller 
man would have been very much injured by such a position, but 
Mr. Clarke made the best of it. He tried to put himself in their 
shoes, look at the world through their spectacles, and without 
giving up his own views to understand theirs. We believe that 
the attempt helped him toa larger growth in heartand mind. He 
thawed them out of the icy coating of prejudice in which they ar- 
rayed themselves against him; he found them human, and they 
found him a Christian. He did not go over to the orthodox side ; 
but he wrote, as the result of his studies and experiences, his Zs- 
sential Truth and Formal Errors of Orthodoxy, showing that a 
Unitarian could do justice to views that he did not share, and 
could learn the nature of the deep-lying convictions that give the 
orthodox creed its vitality. 

His present book has not the same drift ; he aims to set fortha 
method of study by which men can reach wise conclusions on reli- 
gious subjects. His choice of method might at first sight lve con- 
strued as putting him on the same ground as the old-fashioned 
Unitarians, who ruled Boston fifty years ago. The school of An- 
drews Norton was loud in praise of “Common Sense.’’ Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding was in their view pretty nearly 
the last word in philosophy. Even Channing was a subject of 
suspicion as being, like his English master Price, a hankerer after 
Platonic mystifications. That was the school against which The- 
odore Parker rebelled ; he found their common sense too narrow 
a garment and too short a couch. Emerson also went out from it, 
because he was not of it, declaring that Unitarianism, iike many 
other isms, was a fair criticism upon established systems, but a 
very poor pretence in itself. Unitarianism, he thought, was emi- 
nently the religion of common sense, but when a Unitarian be- 
came either eloquent or enthusiastic, he rose above his creed and 
out of it. 

Mr. Clarke is not inclined to give up the old slogan ; he sticks to 
‘*Common Sense,’’ but he would broaden its meaning and infuse 
a new spirit into its judgments. He knows that he must appeal 
to men in a different style from that which reached them fifty 
yearsago. Common sense means something different now, partly 
through the success of those who rebelled against it. But now, as 
then, there is a certain average of knowledge, intelligence and 
moral sensibility, that the public teacher can make his appeal to. 
There may be more glory in cast ng scorn upon that average, and 
calling men to come up higher ; but there may be a larger utility 
in taking men as they are, reasoning with them from the premises 
that they act on in daily life, the common-places that once were 
paradoxes. 

This we infer from the tone of Mr. Clarke’s book; not from 
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his explanations. He himself defines common sense as ‘‘ the 
mode of judgment derived from experience of this world ; that is, 
of God’s methods in nature and in human life.” He appeals to 
the Founder of Christianity, as one who continually used this 
method. Inacertain sense this is true; the words of the Gospels 
take hold of human life and experience in a very remarkable way. 
But yet not in a ‘‘common sense’’ way. The words of Christ 
teem with paradoxes; he seems to have adopted that form of 
expression purposely, so as to prevent men from using as rudes 
statements that were meant to enunciate principles; and also to 
drive men on from the first and shallowest construction of his 
words, to their deepest meaning. 

Mr. Clarke’s use of ‘‘experience’’ as the basis of common sense 
leads every hostile critic to ask: ‘‘ Whose experience? That of 
Wesley ? or of Swedenborg? or of Jacob Béhme? or of David 
Hume? or of the average Bostonian?’’ The experience of those 
who receive the transcendent message of Christianity in a trans- 
cendent way—who are moved by it to live and act in a larger life, 
is one thing. That of men who go on softly and quietly, getting 
all the good they can out of this world and leaving other concerns 
to the next and to Sunday, is rather different. It is perfectly fair 
to take hold of their avowed opinions and premises of action, and 
construct an axgumentum ad hominem to them as aclass. That is 
what Schleiermacher did in his Discourses on Religion. But Mr. 
Clarke does not seem to put before him any such single purpose ; 
at one time he cries, like Schleiermacher: ‘‘ Out of thine own 
mouth art thou condemned.”’ At another he is taking up the old 
Unitarian tone, that accepts the common-places of public opin- 
ion as the only available standard of judgment. 

Much in the book is most excellent—fervid in its earnestness, 
direct in its method, eloquent in its power. But as a rule we 
think it justifies too much the title-page. It appeals to the crust 
of opinions and hear-says, instead of breaking through to the per- 
ennial source of intuition and inspiration, Rubenstein well said 
that religion had ceased to fulfil its function when it ceased to bid 
men to do the impossible. 


Tue Essence or Reticion. By Ludwig Feuerbach, Author of 
The Essence of Christianity, etc. Translated by Alexander 
Loos, A. M. [Pp. iv. 75.] New York, Asa K. Butts & Co. 
Feuerbach is already known to the English-speaking public by 

Maria Evans’ translation of his Essence of Christianity, and through 

various notices in works on the history of philosophy and theology. 

The present book has somewhat of the same purpose as that on 

Christianity, but is very much shorter, being in fact a mere sketch 

subsequently published of a larger work, with the same title. It 
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was delivered as a series of lectures before the students of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and at their request, during the stormy 
times of 1848. 

The author is generally ranked among the Hegelians—/nks 
sete. He was the son of Anselm Feuerbach, the great criminal 
lawyer and art critic. He studied for a time at Berlin under 
Hegel, but was not satisfied with the philosopher’s Toryism. 
Rather by reversing a few Hegelian statements he devised for 
himself—as did Strauss, and Bruno Bauer, and the young Hege- 
lians—a philosophy of quite another sort. To Hegel whatever is 
real is rational. The actual world, given us as a physical and 
historical fact, is in perfect conformity with the highest reason. 
Starting from the pure conception of being, and reasoning by 
pure logic, we reach the Christian and Teutonic Kingdoms of 
Western Europe by necessary steps—these being the highest 
steps in human development. The mental process and the his- 
torical process lead to one and the same end. Hegel held fast to the 
objective facts, while insisting on their absolute coincidence with 
the subjective processes. The left wing of his school resolved 
the objective facts into subjective processes. Christianity, and all 
religion in their eyes, were no revelations of a personal God, but 
the human spirit making itself the object, first of its own thought 
and then of its own worship. ‘*God made man in His own 
image,’’ said Moses. ‘‘Man made God in his own image,”’ is 
the new reading. 

We believe that Feuerbach and his like are doing God service, 
by enunciating this absolute contradiction of all Christian ideas. 
They are bring out into fuller and clearer light the true principle 
of Christian revelation, that all that is human has a divine ground 
underlying it—that the reason and nature of the human is to be 
sought in the divine, and not, as Feuerbach says, the reason and 
nature of the divine in the human. ‘They are forcing Christians 
to have, what they have never yet shown—‘‘ the courage of their 
principles.’’ Many popular and orthodox lines of thought lead us 
straight to the German’s conclusion ; it is well that that conclu- 
sion should be clearly and honestly enunciated. The theory set 
forth by Mansel in his Limits of Religious Thought, and hailed 
with delight by the whole orthodox press—that we can have no 
real apprehension of the divine nature, that all our attempts to 
conceive it are but the transference of human notions to the 
divine, and that the divine and human differ from each other in 
kind and not in degree only—needs but little working and trans- 
formation to conform it to the philosophy of Feuerbach. And 
indeed, any theory of Christianity that represents it as a system 
of notions and doctrines, and not as the living and life-giving ap- 
prehension of One Who has apprehended us, One Who is like 
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us and cognizable to us, because He made us in His own likeness, 
can end in no other way. 


EripemMic Detustons: A Lecture by Frederic R. Marvin, M. D., 
of New York Free Medical College for Women. Pp. 28. 
Same Publishers. 

Dr. Marvin illustrates, by his drift of reasoning, the tendency 
pointed out by Sir William Hamilton, as existing among those 
who devoted their lives to physical investigation—the tendency 
tu ascribe excessive validity to the category of cause and effect, 
and resolve everything into the operation of natural law. ‘‘ The 
thoughts we think, the emotions we feel, and the acts we perform, 
are links in a chain that no effort can break.”’ ‘* Of all the delu- 
sions......none are so thoroughly disintegrating as that of Moral 
Agency.’’ Through these spectacles he views the history of what 
other people call moral epidemics, accounting for them by in- 
fection. One question he does not answer: How did they orig- 
inate, and why have they died out? What would we think ofa 
law of gravitation that was in operation for a century or so, but 
has now ceased to act ? 


THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve other Recent Discourses of Rea- 


son. By Octavius B. Frothingham. Pp. 238. Same Publishers. 

Mr. Frothingham is a ‘‘ come outer’ from among ‘the Unitari- 
ans, a Rationalist who repudiates the spiritual authority of Christ, 
while making much of the historical importance of Christianity. 
He has gone beyond Theodore Parker in his opposition to current 
religious opinions, and though he still preaches to a congregation 
of like-minded persons in New York, he repudiates the very name 
of Christian and church. 

His opening discourse, which gives name to this volume, isa 
reply to the calculating false logic by which the acceptance of the 
Christian faith is often advocated. Better believe (it is said) for 
there is a chance that this is true, and if it be, what then? If it 
is not true, you will have lost nothing. Mr. Frothingham regards 
orthodoxy and atheism as two extremes, each by necessary reac- 
tion producing the other, while the Rationalist holds the aa 
media of safety. There is nothing new in this form of argument, 
but it is rather amusing to find it used in this new connection. 
The timid are hoisted with their own petard, and by the very 
same sort of statement that they make about the prevalent infidel- 
ity of Roman Catholic countries. The other discourses in the 
volume are very readable—powerful even. They are character- 
ized by radical boldness in opinion, modified by conservativeness 
insympathy. Opening the book at random, one might be led 
to regard its author as an unsparing destroyer of existing opin- 
lons, or a reverent /audator acti temporis. 
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ELEMENTs OF CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. Demonstrated by 
the Student’s own Experiments. By Gustavus Heinrichs, A. M. 
This book is a good elementary treatise for those who are too 

familiar with the science to be thrown into confusion by the au- 

thor’s eccentric diagrams and definitions. So far as the facts are 
concerned, they are usually accurately stated ; but the explanation 
of the phenomena and the methods adopted to formulate these ex- 
planations, though exhibiting signs of great talent, are generally 
involved in the deepest obscurity. Some of the symbols of the 
elements are altered by the author, such as Ka for K, Io for I, ete. 

The classification by the author into genera and species, (p. 60,) 

may be convenient for teaching, or may assist the book-maker to 

condense space, but it has few advantages beside to recommend it. 

The advantage of Greek letters for these generic signs, instead of 
the equivalence marks alone, may be doubted, as also the substi- 
tution of = and » for elements usually distinguished by + and —. 

In certain cases the author is guilty of great inaccuracy, which is 

emphasized by printing in double leaded type. Thus (p. 119) it 

is asserted: ‘* The color of a mineral having metallic lustre is con- 
stant, z. ¢. characteristic; but the color of a mineral not having 
metallic lustre is variable, 7. e. not characteristic.’’ Supposing the 
first statement to be correct, the latter is grossly inaccurate, as may 
be observed in the minerals, Malachite, Azurite, Orpiment, Chal- 
canthite, etc. 

The methods of instruction proposed at the end of this book are 
worthy of all praise. 


ELEMENTS oF Puysics, &c. Id Davenport, 1870. 

This is an admirable elementary treatise on physics, suited to a 
beginner in the physical laboratory. The experiments, the meth- 
ods of their introduction and sequence, and the system of con- 
ducting the laboratory, are alike admirable. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY AND MoLecutar Mecuanics. Id. 

Davenport, 1874. 

This little book contains, as the author’s fly-leaf informs us, 
twenty original contributions to science. Whatever may be 
thought of the advisabilty of incorporating into a text book theses 
which are more generally submitted to the test of discussion in sci- 
entific bodies for many years before being finally accepted as 
science, the book contains much that is new and good. Wecan- 
not butthink that some of the symbols of abbreviation introduced 
by Prof. Heinrichs, are not calculated to assist the student in his 
task ; but many of them are both original and advantageous. 

One defect common to all three of these books is the too 
crowded plate to be found on the last page of each. The dia- 
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grams in these plates are not particularly well done, but they are all 
far too much crowded together. 

In justice to the very able author, it should be said that the 
method of instruction proposed is very well suited to our country, 
and with little alteration these books could be made admirable for 
use in the laboratory. 


MaTerRIALIsM. Its Ancient History. Its Recent Developments. 
Its Practical Beneficence. By Dr. Biichner, Author of Force and 
Matter. Translated from the Author’s MS. by Prof. A. Loos. 
Same Publishers. 

Dr. Biichner, author of Xraf¢ und Stoff, is a popular expositor 
of the teachings of the new German school of scientific material- 
ists, whose masters are Vogt and Moleschott. He recently vis- 
ited this country, aad during his stay lectured in German; the 
present book being a translation of one of those lectures. He also 
wrote—for the Gartenlaube we think—a series of letters on what 
he saw in America, some of which are very amusing, and do not 
furnish very clear evidence of great powers of observation and sci- 
entific inference. Like Knox and Dixon, he seems to think that 
the type of the white man in America tends to approximate to that 
of the red man, whom he supplanted. He sees in the graceful 
dancing of American ladies a survival of the stealthy gliding of the 
Indian in pursuit of game or of his enemy. 

His lecture on materialism is altogether devoid of scientific value, 
and abounds in rash statements. Thus Shakespeare is ranked 
among the materialists because Hamlet speaks of ‘‘ Imperial 
Cesar dead and turned to clay.’’ Dr. Biichner should have culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the American Adventists and learned 
the logic by which they prove that the Bible is a materialistic 
book. 

Dr. Biichner is fairly enthusiastic in defence of his negative 
creed. It would be a panacea for all ills, if he could only get men 
to believe that they have no spiritual nature and no future life. 
Did he succeed, the next generation would care nothing for that or 
any other doctrine, and then in the third we would have a terrible 
reaction to superstition. 


SEX 1N EpucaTIon ; or a Fair Chance for the Girls. by Edward 
H. Clarke, M. D., member of the Mass. Medical Society, ete. 
[Pp. 181.] Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. Philadelphia, Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

The right of women to the same education as their brothers re- 
ceive, and the general propriety of the co-education of the sexes, 
has been repeatedly defended in this magazine. The only strong 
argument to the contrary that we have ever seen is contained in 
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this book of Dr. Clarke’s. He bases it upon the recognised facts 
of physiology, and his own experience as a physician. As a rule 
a boy is at all times capable of the same amount of physical and 
mental exertion, year in and out, unless some accident interfere. 
But after the age when girlhood passes into womanhood, a girl is 
subject to periodical interruptions of power and energy, which the 
excitements and competitions of the school-room and the college 
lead her to ignore, and the natural reserve of her delicacy pre- 
vents her from pleading as an excuse for relaxation. How far this 
really forbids co-education is a question that only the physicians 
can decide. We believe that there is an immense difference in 
different cases, and the prohibition that would be wise in one 
case would be harsh in another. 

The advocates of co-education are already in the field with re- 
plies to Dr. Clarke. 
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